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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


HE British and French Governments have both 

been hesitating to crown General Franco’s victories 

(a disaster for which their policy of “‘ Non- 
Intervention ” is largely responsible) with official recog- 
nition of his regime. Mr. Chamberlain has shown scant 
respect for the opposition to this step which has been so 
strongly voiced in the House of Commons and by the 
National Council of Labour outside, and he has refused 
to give any pledge to consult Parliament before it is 
taken. He has, in fact, only been waiting for France. 
There the Cabinet has been sharply divided, and despite 
M. Bonnet’s eagerness it got no further at its meeting on 
Tuesday than the decision to send M. Bérard back to 
Burgos to resume his negotiations. A great deal less 
optimism is felt in France than by Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends about the intentions of Franco and the likeli- 
hood of the new Spain being Spain for the Spaniards 
and not for the Italians and Germans. Nevertheless, an 
announcement is expected early that both the French 
and the British Governments will grant recognition. 


Prospects in Franco’s Spain 


Mr. Chamberlain’s anxiety to conciliate Franco is no 
doubt based partly on the calculation that the days of 


the Republic are numbered, that General Miaja and his 
army, handicapped as they are, can only die speedily as 
well as uselessly in the last ditch. But that is not all. He 
shows a confidence, which few of us share, that the new 
regime will be amenable to the influence of London and 
not of Rome and Berlin. He is encouraged by the episode 
of Minorca, where the dispatch of H.M.S. Devonshire 
and the rapid arrangements for surrender appear to have 
forestalled a Fascist air attack on the island from Majorca. 
That may have been a clever stroke ; 
concerted and annoyed Italy and Germany, a: 
comments in their press have shown. 


it certainly dis- 
the bitter 


Mr. Chamberlain 


still believes too in the assurances of the Fiihrer and the 
Duce that they intend to withdraw all their armed forces 
from Spain as soon as the war is over. Add to this the 
notorious Italophobia among the Spanish nationalists, and 


the outlook (if you ignore the suffering that must be faced 
by myriads of the Spanish people) may seem pretty 
But is it credible that Italy and Germany, especially 
Italy, are going to execute a graceful and complete with- 
drawal, military and economic, from the Spanish scene ? 
Apart from the inherent improbability of that, there arc 
significant reports of plans by the Fascist Powers for 
taking a hand in the “reconstruction” of Spain. We 
have yet to be persuaded that the destruction of Spanish 
democracy is going to make the world safer and more 
comfortable for democracy in Britain and France. 
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The Japanese In Hainan 


The Japanese reply to the protest against their seizure 
of the island of Hainan is that it was “ dictated solely by 
military necessity.” “Necessity” is perhaps a question- 
begging word ; but about the military advantage of their 
occupation there can be no doubt. It will enable them to 
tighten the blockade on the southern coast of China, and 
in particular to close the overland arms route to the 
Chinese interior. But that is not the end of the matter. 
Hainan in the hands of Japan, and turned into an air base 
and a submarine base, will clearly be a danger to French 
Indo-China as well as to Hongkong, and even to Manila 
and Singapore—a good many hundred miles distant, it 
is true, yet within reach of air bombers. If the Japanese 
have more in their minds than the destruction of China’s 
independence (and who will venture to say they have not ?) 
then this step at Hainan may well be of first-rate import- 
ance. It appears that the official assurance from Tokio 
that the occupation will only be temporary, as well as 
limited in its aims, is accepted in Paris as “ satisfactory ” 
—which in undiplomatic language means that France, 
and the rest of us who are concerned, must make the best 
of yet another bad job. Japan is not moved by protests, 
and she has seen little in the conduct of the Western Powers 
for some years past to make her fear anything else. 


The Palestine Conference 


The Arabs and the Jews have now put their cards on 
the table of the Palestine Conference. There is nothing 
new in their contending claims or in the arguments with 
which they are supported. The Jews demand the ful- 
filment in spirit and in letter of the mandate ; they insist 
on the development of the “ National Home ” and admit 
no restrictions upon immigration except the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country. The Arabs oppose 
the continuance of the mandate and want an “ independent 
Palestine ” with all that that implies. There is nothing 
here to suggest any real basis of compromise, and we wait 
with curiosity and some anxiety to see what the British 
Government may have up its sleeve in the way of a plan. 
Meanwhile, the Arabs have scored a small point in getting 
the McMahon correspondence published as a White 
Paper. But,we doubt whether this will be a factor of 
much practical importance. The substance of the corre- 
spondence between Sir Harry McMahon and the Sherif 
Hussein in 1915 has long been known (and an unofficial 
Arabic version has been published). The dispute turns on 
whether a passage in a letter of Sir Henry’s did or not 
exclude Palestine from the territory promised as an inde- 
pendent Arab State. The Arabs have always claimed that 
it did, the Jews say it did not, and Sir Henry McMahon, 
in a letter to the 7imes a year or two ago, confirmed the 
Jewish view. It is possible, though not very probable, 
we think, that the White Paper will throw some new light 
on what happened twenty-two years ago. But we do not 
see how it is going to advance a solution of the problem 
that faces us to-day. 


The Papal Succession 
In Pius XI the Roman Catholic Church has lost a great 
Pontiff whose defence of the Faith against “ racial heresy ” 


and the Caesarism of the totalitarian States evoked admira- 
tion from humane-minded people of all creeds and none. 


On the choice of his successor much may depend ; and, 
though the Conclave for the election does not open unti! 
March ist, “ lobbying” for candidates is already active. 
That the next Pope will be an Italian is a foregone con- 
clusion. Any other choice would strain the 1929 Con- 
cordat beyond the Duce’s endurance. According to the 


so-called prophecies of St. Malachi the next Pontiff 


should have the cognomen of “‘ Pastor Angelicus.” This 
might be held to fit Cardinal Angelo Dolci,- formerly 
Apostolic Delegate to Istambul ; but another view is held 
that St. Malachi was thinking in terms not of Christian 
names but of character. Accordingly, there is considerable 
support for the Archbishop of Florence, Cardinal Dalla 
Costa, a saintly figure who has played little part in state- 
craft. 
the Florentine may be elected. Otherwise the choice 
seems to lie between the Archbishops of Turin, Bologna 
and Naples—all, in varying degree, sympathetic to Signor 
Mussolini’s regime. 
ending in an unexpected election. A State Secretary 
has never become Pope, but Cardinal Paccelli, a man ot! 
unusual ability, may establish a precedent. 


Concessions to Commonsense 


A House of Commons in which the advocates of good 
causes can usually only voice their ineffectual protests 
was enlivened last Tuesday by two victories for common 
sense, both of which were gained by co-operation among 
members of all parties. In the first place, Sir Samuel 
Hoare tabled an amending Bill which is a complete 


vindication of the critics of the Official Secrets Act. If 


it is carried, the right of police interrogation, which has 
been enlarged to so dangerous a degree, will once more 
be confined to cases of espionage. No new liberty has 
been won, but an old one has been regained, and both the 
Home Secretary and the National Union of Journalists, 
which led the campaign, are to be congratulated on the 
result. The second triumph for commonsense concerned 
the 70-year-old Food Controller for London, whose 
residence in Belgium has been a matter of surprised and 
indignant comment in the country and in the House. 
Mr. Stanley, whom misfortune dogs in his pilgrimage 
from Ministry to Ministry, at first defended the appoint- 
ment on the ground that in these critical times nothing 
could be worse than continual changes of personnel. 
But when it was pointed out that Sir Reginald was not 
indispensable, and was being paid a retainer as well as his 
army pension, Mr. Stanley promised to reconsider the 
position. If he does so, there is little doubt of the 
result. 


Progress in A.R.P. 


The announcement that the Government has at jast 
decided to spend {1,000,000 on 50 evacuation camps 
to accommodate 17,500 children will be welcomed by the 
whole nation, now that the seaside landiadies have been 
assured that their peace-time use will not compete with 
their trade. But the scheme, which is still pitiably small, 
must not be permitted to serve as an excuse for continued 
delay in the construction of deep shelters. How urgently 
these are needed was emphasised by the official test at 
Shoeburyness of the new steel shelters. Their use is 


clearly limited to rural areas and housing estates where 
there are gardens in which the shelter can be sunk and 


If the Conclave decides on a non-political Pontiff 


Conclaves, however, have a way of 
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earth with which it can be covered. Even then the effect 
of concussion upon the occupants is still unknown. 
Government spokesmen continue to argue that no long- 
term programme of deep shelters must interrupt the 
short-term programme of reinforced basements cum steel 
shelters. But in fact in crowded industrial areas the deep 
shelter is the immediate necessity; and the defence of 
the garden suburbs could well be postponed, if the profits 
of the steel industry did not loom so large in the Govern- 
ment’s mind. We must wait for the Home Office’s 
decision upon the Finsbury scheme before we can be sure 
that Sir John Anderson has reversed his predecessor’s 
policy of using A.R.P. as a sedative against panic and 
decided to make it into a real defence against air attack. 
Meanwhile we can at least welcome London’s new 
* dictator,” Sir Harold Scott, the Chairman of the Prison 
Commission. Since Mr. Morrison could not accept the 
post no better choice could have been made. 


The Road Crawl 


In the annual Road Fund report issued this week by the 
Ministry of Transport, there is an illuminating passage 
which goes far to explain the underlying causes of the 
snail’s pace at which Mr. Burgin is fulfilling the Govern- 
ment’s promise to modernise the 4,450 miles of trunk 
roads placed, two years ago, under the Ministry’s direct 
control. In the year 1937-38 attempts were made to 
acquire 5,000 plots of land needed for the execution of 
widening and straightening schemes. This involved 
negotiations with 7,800 separate vested interests; and 
in the course of the year only 300 deals, at a cost of 
£162,000, were completed. At this rate of progress it 
will be nearly a decade before even the pitifully inade- 
quate patchwork improvements projected in 1937-38 
will reach fruition. During that year, indeed, only 
£1,327,000 could be spent on “ major improvements 
and new constructions,” although the Ministry now admits 
that no more than § per cent. of the trunk roads within 
its jurisdiction have the 80-foot width necessary to carry 
the existing volume of traffic with speed and relative 
safety on dual tracks. It is clear that the Minister of 
Transport must be given much more drastic powers to 
acquire land compulsorily for road purposes; but, if 
the Bill for purchase of land is not to be intolerable, the 
question arises whether it might not be more economical 
to construct new arterial roads through agricultural areas 
instead of trying to improve the old turnpikes—at the cost 
of having to pay dearly for every built-up bottleneck. 


Consumers’ Council 


Mr. Woods, who sits in Parliament as a Co-operative 
M.P., introduced last week the Consumers’ Council Bill, 
which dates back to the days of the second Labour 
Government. Under this Bill, the Consumers’ Council, 
which is at present virtually impotent, would be given 
adequate powers to compel disclosure of information about 
costs and trading margins, and the Board of Trade, acting 
on the Council’s advice, would be empowered to fix 
maximum prices for staple articles of consumption. The 
debate inevitably brought forth violent denunciations of the 
Bill from private trading interests, and an assertion from 
the Government spokesman that its enactment would 
imperil the excellent relations now existing between the 
Government and the trading community. The excellence 


—_— 


of these relations is hardly to be wondered at when, in 
one case after another, the weight of legislation is thrown 
on the side not of maximum but of minimum prices, and 
all power to investigate promptly and fully the trading 
margins of wholesalers and retailers are refused to the 
bodies supposed to represent the consumers’ interests. It 
may be admitted, as several speakers urged during the 
debate, that the fixing of reasonable maximum prices is 
not an easy task. But ts it really so much harder than the 
fixing of minimum prices on a basis fair to the consumers ? 


London Site Values 


The Speaker’s decision to disallow the London County 
Council’s Bill for the rating of site values as a private 
Bill imposed on Mr. Herbert Morrison the necessity of 
introducing it under the ten-minute rule, which he did on 
Wednesday. It was, of course, promptly defeated. Its 
introduction in the present Parliament, could do no more 
than provide an opportunity for stating a case, and for 
ventilating a grievance which involves a particular hardship 
for the L.C.C. Other cities, as their populations spi!l out 
over their boundaries, may be able to secure extensions of 
territory. The Administrative County of London, ringed 
round by county boroughs and boroughs which refuse to 
be absorbed, and by counties which fear the loss of their 
most remunerative areas, is cooped up within the district 
defined by the Metropolis Management Act of 1855— 
for so long ago were the present frontiers drawn. The 
L.C.C. must provide many services for a population far 
in excess of that from which it is allowed to collect rates ; 
and yet it may not tax the property-owner who benefits by 
the increased increment of metropolitan growth. Private 
bill legislation may not be the best possible method of 
dealing with the problem ; but how else is it to be dealt 
with, until we have a Government which is prepared to 
legislate for the taxation of urban site values ? 


The Pigs and Bacon Hash 


The Pigs and Bacon Marketing schemes, despite last 
year’s reorganisation, are again in difficulty, as indeed 
they are bound to be so long as the pork market remains 
outside the scope of regulation. While farmers are left 
free to choose, in accordance with short-term market 
fluctuations, between producing for the bacon market 
and for the uncontrolled market for pork, it will be 
impossible to secure for the curing factories an assured 
and regular supply of pigs at prices fixed ahead so as to 
give the pig producer a certain outlet at a known return. 
So far the Pigs and Bacon schemes have been effective 
chiefly in restricting consumption, without affording the 
intended stimulus to the home production of bacon pigs. 
The shortage and irregularity of supplies to the curers 
have led to restrictions in the opening of new bacon 
factories, and therewith to a tendency towards moropolistic 
control of the curing industry. Pig production remains 
speculative for the farmer, so that the fall in the prices of 
feeding-stuffs has not been followed by the expected 
increase in output. In short, the schemes are still in a 
thorough muddle, and the consumers are farther off than 
ever from getting an adequate supply of bacon at a price 
that they can afford to pay. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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THE TWO MILLIONS 


Some day, perhaps, we shall do something about unem- 
ployment. But it looks unlikely; matters have been 
let drift so long that most politicians—even most of those 
who criticise the Government for its inaction—have come 
to regard the existence of a huge mass of unemployed 
workers as a fact like poverty, that we shall have with us 
always, until the millennium suddenly arrives. Public 
works, we are told by those in high places, have been 
proved to be ineffective ; and we are witnessing at the 
moment the ineffectiveness of rearmament to absorb the 
surplus of labour—and rearmament is, after all, only a 
peculiar form of public works. 

The sharp rise recorded in January in the numbers out 
of work is, no doubt, to be accounted for partly by seasonal 
factors and adverse weather conditions, and next month’s 
figures will quite possibly show an improvement. But the 
position remains serious enough, even if the January total 
is ignored. Great Britain is now spending money on 
armaments at a prodigious pace ; and the expenditure must 
be to a considerable extent additional to the ordinary 
commercial demand for goods and services. Yet in spite 
of this special reinforcement of the current demand for 
labour, unemployment is at a substantially higher level 
than it was a year ago, and the decline is spread over a 
wide range of industries and services, including iron and 
steel and engineering, which one would expect to be the 
principal beneficiaries of the increased demand for instru- 
ments of war. 

The causes of this further increase in unemployment, 
beyond a total which was already most disturbingly large, 
are hardly at all in doubt. Cotton, still our principal 
exporting industry, continues to plunge downward; it 
recorded in 1938 a level of exports actually lower than in 
any year since 1850. The other chief exporting industries 
have all been further affected by the mounting obstacles 
to trade, by the uncertainties of the political outlook, and 
by the general recession which set in everywhere after 
the short-lived boom of 1937. The continued progress 
of mechanisation is further reducing the demand for labour, 
especially in the metal industries and in the mass-producing 
trades making light consumers’ goods. The building 
boom has passed its peak for some time, and the decline, 
though gradual, has involved a substantial displacement of 
labour both directly and in the secondary industries 
dependent upon builders’ demand. The distributive 
trades, which in recent years have absorbed as much 
additional labour as all the producing industries taken 
together, have practically ceased to expand, and are very 
likely already reducing their total labour force of shop 
assistants and small shopkeepers regarded as a single 
group. Unemployment is mounting in the prosperous, 
even faster than in the depressed, areas—which is natural 
enough, because these areas cannot stand still. They must 
either go forward or go back; and as their expansion 
slackens off they can no longer find jobs for the workers 
who were needed only because they were providing 
capital equipment as well as current supplies for a rapidly 
increasing population. 

It is easy enough to explain the growth of unemploy- 
ment. The question is what to do about it. Mani- 
festly, it would be vain to appeal to the British Government 
to resort to “ pump-priming” on the heroic scale of 


President Roosevelt’s measures. But it is all too plain 
that the meagre assistance given to the depressed areas 
through the establishment of Trading Estates, the Lilli- 
putian experiments in land settlement, and the training 
offered by the Ministry of Labour to a few thousands of 
men a year, are ludicrously inadequate in relation to the 
magnitude of the problem. On these lines there is no 
solution ; the tiny achievements here and there serve 
only to throw into relief the vastness of the unattempted 
tasks. 

Meanwhile in Germany we see the spectacle of a capi- 
talist country that is suffering from an acute shortage of 
labour, and is showing itself able rapidly to absorb the 
surplus workers who were unemployed in Austria and 
Sudetenland before their territories were finally absorbed 
into the Greater Reich. It used often to be argued that 
the Nazis had been able to reduce unemployment to almost 
negligible proportions because of the intensity of their 
rearmament. But if that is true of Germany, why is it 
not true here as well ? It is doubtless true that the absorp- 
tion of labour in the armament industries has been an 
important factor in swelling the German demand for labour, 
but in face of our own experience we can hardly credit 
it with having been the main cause of the virtua! disappear- 
ance of the unemployment problem. 

The truth is that unemployment has ceased to exist 
in Germany, except patchily or in the seasonal manifesta- 
tions, principally because the demand for labour now 
depends there mainly not on the normal operation of the 
profit motive, but on the fiat of the Nazi State. The State 
orders that production shall take place; and it does take 
place, under conditions of controlled prices and profits 
which enable the State to share out the surplus practically 
at will among the various groups of capitalists. Wages 
and standards of living are very low; but the low wages 
are not the cause of the high level of employment, but a 
result of the diversion of a large part of the national pro- 
ductivity to mon-economic er uneconomic ends. The 
Nazis would raise wages if they could without sacrificing 
their other objectives; for to offer the people higher 
prosperity would obviously help to consolidate their 
power. Employment is high in Germany, not because 
wages are low, but because Germany is a planned economy, 
even if it is planned for bad and irrational ends. Employ- 
ment is low in Great Britain, because we remain planless 
victims of the higgling of world markets, reluctant to 
interfere with the working of the profit system even when 
it desires scarcity and unemployment instead of plenty. 

We have, indeed, in our attempts to solve the profit 
system, reached such a point of restrictiveness that it is 
becoming difficult to resist the case for further restriction 
wherever it is advanced. It seems reasonable, when we 
have given some industries the advantage of minimum 
prices and quota arrangements, to extend the boon to 
all the rest. But clearly, though the effect of one restric- 
tion scheme, or of a few, in limiting the demand for labour 
may remain concealed, this cannot be hidden when restric- 
tion is made general. Restriction can only help one 
industry at the expense of others. The more widely it 


is spread, the larger becomes the volume of surplus 
labour that has been thrust out of the restricted occupations. 

War, no doubt, would solve our unemployment pro- 
blem again, as it did in 1914. Nothing else seems likely 
to solve it in the near future—not even the falling supply 
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For this 


of labour consequent on the lowered birth-rate. 
operates solely to reduce the supply of juvenile labour, 
which is most in demand; and employers, faced with a 
falling supply of juveniles, are much more likely to increase 


mechanisation than to engage more older workers. The 
fact is that our economy needs thorough re-planning, 
on a basis which will free the demand for labour from the 
limits now imposed upon it by the private search for profit. 
Short of a fundamental re-shaping on some such basis as 
this, all we can do in peace time is to poultice sores, and 
trust to a liberal credit policy to keep the volume of unem- 
ployment within just tolerable bounds. An extensive pro- 
gramme of public housing, road building and educational 
development, financed out of loans, would of course 
provide more work while it lasted; but we should only 
find ourselves slipping back as soon as these efforts were 
slackened off. The British economic system is obsolete 
in this new world of planned economies and regulated 
international trade. Our two million unemployed are 
the sign of its obsolescence. 


AFRICA FACES FASCISM 


“ Bexieve, obey and fight.” This motto, stencilled on a 
wall, caught my eye soon after I had landed on Fascist soil. 
I never forgot it while I remained in Libya. It conveys 
something of the dynamic discipline that is forming the 
Italian nation as it marches towards empire. Behind me 
were my memories of French civilisation in Tunis. It had 
a tolerance and a kindliness that one cannot rate too high, 
and many of the French settlers did honestly attempt to achieve 
“‘ equality and fraternity ” in their personal dealings with the 
Arabs. But in that colony the sense of any collective creative 
purpose was absent. Its virtues and its failings were those of 
individualism ; what it had achieved was due to private enter- 
prise and Jarsser faire. 

In Libya, on the other hand, one could never lose sight of 
the Fascist State for many minutes together. It plans, it 
drives, it organises this audacious effort to create from a 
desert a thriving colony. The will that directs is that of 
Marshai Balbo, seated in the beautiful palace he has restored. 
His men “ believe and obey.” They do it, I think, with 
alacrity, for everything that came under my notice suggested 
a promptitude and a pace unusual in the Mediterranean 
climate. His capital, Tripoli, has been built on a rational 
plan in a very few years with lavish magnificence and yet on 
the whole with good taste. From that praise I would exempt 
its central figure, an equestrian statue of the Duce, brandishing 
his sword as the Protector of Islam. But most of the modern 
functional buildings were simple and _ well-proportioned. 
Two or three mosques remained to remind the traveller that 
this modern city was once a decaying Turkish village. 

The real effort to colonise Libya dates only from Marshal 
Balbo’s governorship. Little was attempted during the pre- 
Fascist period, and after the war the whole country had to be 
reconquered—a task that Marshal Graziani carried out with 
memorable ruthlessness. The carly plan followed capitalistic 
lines. Large concessions of waterless land were made, which 
could grow only olives, vines and almonds. Since olive trees 
yield little during their first twenty years, investors were shy. 
Under the present plan the State supplies the whole of the 
necessary capital. It creates for the purpose a controlled 
corporation (ente) to which it makes over the land. Some of 
this is derelict and ownerless, but for much of it, especially 
in Cyrenaica, compensation has to be paid to the natives. 
It is the State that bears the cost of the first clearance of the 
land, carried out by teams of workers with motor ploughs. 
It, too, provides the cottages that the settlers will inhabit, 
and even furnishes them. The corporation, after a respite 





of nine years, will be expected to repay this capital with 
interest at 2 per cent. It in turn reimburses itself from the 
produce of the colonists, who will eventually become the 
owners of their plots. But the State gives them a third of the 
value free. The holdings vary greatly in size, according to 
whether irrigation is or is not available. Some are suited only 
for dry farming: others on the plains are lavishly irrigated ; 
but mixed farming is the usual plan. On the hills of Cyrenaica 
wheat can be grown without irrigation. The settlers are 
carefully chosen from among agricultural workers with a good 
record. Stress is laid on large families ; six persons are a 
minimum and eight or ten, drawn from three generations, are 
usual. During the first years of struggle the provident State 
must care for these settlers, who possess nothing but their 
labour power. An allowance sufficient for subsistence on a 
modest level of comfort is paid during the first year ; thereafter 
it diminishes as the land yields its crops. The colonist pays 
no direct taxes. In the first year of this experiment 1,190 
families were settled on the land : in the second year 2,000. 
It is hoped that these figures may be greatly surpassed as 
experience is gained. The number of persons sett’ed to date 
under this scheme is, in round figures, 24,000. 

During a day spent in driving over the military road thit 
runs along the coast from Tunis to Egypt, the eye could gras) 
what this experiment had meant in will and faith. A few miles 
beyond Tripoli semi-desert began. Nothing grew on the 
rolling sandhills save rare tufts of esparto grass. The first 
problem was to fix the shifting sands. Few are the trees that 
will grow on it, but the Forestry Department was at work 
with wattle, eucalyptus and tamarisk; round each sapling a 
hedge of the desert grass had to be planted. Presently, a3 
the road swept past the remains of Leptis Magna, we saw 
what happens to civilisation in Africa when organised authority 
decays. The Vandals broke the pride of this great Punic- 
Roman city, and then the Bedouin camped on its ruins 
To-day it is rising again from under the sandhills that had 
covered its triumphal arches. Much of it is nearly intact, 
and when Italian spades have finished their work, it will be 
by far the completest surviving monument of the ancient 
world. It serves to remind the empire-builders of to-day that 
what their ancestors once made in Africa they can repeat. 

The second technical problem of colonisation is to discover 
water. Over most of this arid land it is useless to sink surface 
wells. The artesian well that I saw had involved boring to a 
depth of nearly a quarter of a mile. An ample stream gushes 
out, warm and slightly sulphurous. From its basin radiate 
aqueducts of concrete from which channels water the fields. 
Barley, clover and several vegetable crops were already well 
advanced in the second week of the year, and, thanks to 
sixteen of these wells, the flat landscape was green for miles 
around. We had reached the colony of Crispi, where 333 
families have been settled for a year. Its central buildings 
were grouped as three sides of an oblong, with a deep tank in 
the foreground. In the centre was a church, and on either 
side of it a school and a co-operative store. The rest of the 
white buildings were devoted to an inn, a post office, a doctor’s 
clinic, and the club and recreation rooms of the Fascist Party. 
The architecture was simple and bold, in a modern style that 
Suits this climate. Here centred the corporate life of this 
community. It had no representative council. A very young 
official in a semi-military uniform managed the affairs of nearly 
4,000 souls with only a nominated “ podesta’”’ to assist him. 
“ Believe, obey and fight.” 

The fight with Nature and with the natives was over, 
however, before the settlers arrived. The block-houses and 
the defending walls that encircle the little towns need be 
manned no longer. Machinery and teams of imported 
labourers had done the rest. At regular intervals, all over the 
landscape, were scattered the settlers’ cottages, as mono- 
tonously identical as the cells in a beehive. The architecture, 
none the less, like that of the bees, was simple and suitable. 
Each white dwelling had four good rooms, with an outhouse 
and stable behind it. The mass-produced furniture was 
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well designed. Though the settlers, when we talked to them, 
insisted that the work was hard, they seemed to be living on 
a level of comfort and security well above the lot of the average 
Italian rural worker. The numerous children, fed on the 
fresh produce of the fields, were lively and healthy. Their 
parents showed us with pride the cotton grown in the first 
year, the promising crops of their second season and the 
young orange trees, vines and olives that will one day relieve 
the monotony of their holdings. Each had his mule and three 
head of cattle. 

A cautious observer would withhold his verdict for five or 
ten years. An economist would have his posers ready, to 
which the planners would reply with easy indifference ; for 
Fascism has finished with the economic man of liberal philo- 
sophy. For my own part I am content to recognise the 
audacity and magnificence of this victory over Nature. The 
strategical road, as we returned, pointed again towards Tunis. 
There life is easier and wells need not sink so deep. The 
trucks that passed us in the darkness carried military stores. 

My homeward road led through Malta. Every stone on 
this island is graven history, and from neolithic idols and 
Norman palaces one turned with reluctance to face the present 
and the future. Jf ever the Fascist march towards empire 
should sweep towards Tunis, Malta lies on its track. The 
Grand Harbour is a superb convenience for a Power that 
holds the command of the Mediterranean Sea. But Malta 
is not a fortress that can hold out indefinitely, if its rulers 
have even temporarily lost this command. Nowhere do 
peasants hoe their terraces with greater industry, but with 
2,500 stomachs to the square mile this island cannot feed itself. 
To this familiar risk of starvation, is now added the modern 
terror from the air. In twenty minutes Italian bombers can 
reach Malta from Sicily. During the Abyssinian crisis the 
official view was that the island could not be defended, and the 
intention was to evacuate it in the event of hostilities. That 
decision has since been reversed ; the island will be held and 
defended, if war breaks out. This layman listened to the 
cheerful and resolute talk of soldiers and officials, comforted 
but hardly convinced. To be sure, the civil population, 
rather late in the day, is now being organised on the familiar 
A.R.P. lines. It is also true that the Maltese have always 
built very solidly with stone, and that there is no lack of cellars 
and tunnels. But the external conditions for defence seem 
incomparably less favourable than they were when the decision 
to evacuate was taken. There was then no Axis; the League 
was still alive and Spain was a free Republic. Nor had the 
Italians yet equipped the neighbouring island of Pantelleria 
as a base for seaplanes and submarines. But something is 
being done. A row of storage tanks stands in the most exposed 
situation in the island. Some of them have been camouflaged. 
It may one day occur to someone that the soft sandstone of 
Malta lends itself to excavation. 

Malta in history has had attractions for every rising empire. 
But for the Italians it is also part of their irredenta. Over this 
claim they have been somewhat silent of late, but in a recent 
decree regulating mixed marriages in the interests of racial 
purity, the Maltese, like the Corsicans, were classified as 
Italians. There is nothing in this claim. Most of the popu- 
lation descends from the original settlers from Tyre and 
Carthage. The home language of virtually every family, high 
as well as low, is Maltese, which is certainly by its grammatical 
structure a Semitic language, mainly descended from Punic 
though doubtless subject to foreign influences. According to 
the census, only one person in six claims the ability to speak 
Italian. The fierce feud which divides the islanders on the 
issue whether Maltese or Italian should be the official language 
seems to be largely a class issue. The gentry despise the 
humble “ dialect’ of their forefathers; the lawyers like to 
use a tongue that few understand ; the Church sides with the 
gentry and the lawyers, though in fact no priest ever preaches 
in any language save Maltese. This powerful party that uses 
the Italian language as its flag is also ultra-conservative, 
clericalist and perhaps semi-fascist in its tendencies. It owes 


its mass support mainly to the Church. But it is, I think, 
only an extremist group that is in the political sense pro- 
Italian. The average islander realises clearly enough that the 
British Empire is the first of Malta’s industries. 

Within a few weeks Malta will have recovered its lost right 
of representation, though the elected members will be a 
minority in the Governor’s council. Like Tunis, the island 
suffers from illiteracy ; it lacks compulsory education and its 
social services are under-developed. Like Tunis also, it pays 
no income tax. In both cases it struck me that the Powers 
in possession could do much to assure their tenure against 
Italian claims by a bolder social policy, more especially in 
their schools. Fascism is a formidable rival, by reason not of 
its despotic vices but of its dynamic virtues. Democracy, if 
it is to hold these colonies, must learn to reconcile its respect 
for liberty with a creative purpose. H. N. BRAILSFORD 


THE PUBLIC AND THE AIR 
MENACE 


Civitian defence against air attack is at last getting the public 
attention it merits. But there is some danger that the public 
demand for more protection, as it is now developing, will 
oversimplify the problem and press for too much of one form 
of protection to the exclusion of others. Deep shelters are 
certainly needed at once in many areas, but not everywhere. 
The Finsbury model has been constructed with great 
scientific skill, but even if it is the best for Finsbury, which 
is not certain, it cannot serve as a standardised model 
for universal use. Shelters must be of many types 
adapted to local needs and soil conditions. And shelters 
generally must take their proper place in a general 
scheme of protection by many methods. The public service 
rendered by the Finsbury Borough Council, and it is of the 
greatest value, is that it has given a lead to initiative, experiment 
and local enterprise. We need then to look at the problem as 
a whole. May I indicate, necessarily only in bare outline, how 
I regard it and what are the principles on which I think that 
action should be based ? 

“ The fate of the nation will be decided not at the periphery 
of the Empire but at its centre,” remarked a distinguished 
official to me some time ago. It is surely an obvious truth, 
but it found no reflection in the general proportions of our 
defence programme as determined by the fighting departments 
and the Committee of Imperial Defence, without any correction 
by the late and unlamented Minister for Co-ordination. The 
defeatist Baldwin slogan, “the bomber will always get 
through,” with its tacit corollary that when it does there is 
nothing to be done about it, is only now losing its paralysing 
influence. It is happily untrue. Interceptors and anti-aircraft 
guns can greatly reduce the number of those that get through 
—and get back. To make passive defence a manageable task 
it is essential that they should quickly be made adequate. 
Let us assume—though the assumption is far from heing 
justified at present—that they will be. Even then many 
bombers will certainly get through. And it is scarcely open to 
dispute that the damage they can do constitutes our greatest 
immediate danger not only of defeat in war, but of war coming. 
Even after Munich and Spain the prospects for a country 
meditating attack would not yet be encouraging for a long 
conflict, though they may be in a year or two. By far the 
greatest danger of this year is that intolerable demands will 
be pressed to a point from which there can be no retreat, in 
the belief, even if it be an illusion, that a quick knock-out 
blow could succeed. Though we cannot prevent heavy 


casualties we could make it certain, and quickly, that civilian 
bombardment could not achieve victory. Till we do so, there 
is an unreality about the discussion of all issues of domestic 
or even foreign policy. 

This then is our urgent need. Will the Government’s 
policy meet it? The present principles are dispersal; small 
strengthened basements ; 


steel shelters ; trenches; and 
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limited evacuation, confined so far to children, with some 
provision of food and transport facilities for others who may 
flee from the most dangerous areas. 

This policy as it stands is clearly altogether inadequate. 
We cannot contemplate the general economic life of 
London going on substantially as it does now under the con- 
ditions of prolonged air attacks. There are districts in which 
the working population must certainly be reduced to a mere 
fraction of what it is at present. There are many regions 
where steel shelters and strengthened basements are impractic- 
able or quite inadequate. If we imagine, for example, the 
conditions of work in an important munitions area, subjected 
to frequent and recurrent bombardment for long periods, 
with the casualties, destruction and, not least, shattering 
noise, we shall realise that a respite, such as only bomb-proof 
shelters can give, will be essential if the lives and morale of 
the workers are to be saved. Factories may be replaced, or 
those left may be kept working continuously with successive 
shifts ; but the skilled workers, once maimed or demoralised, 
are irreplaceable. 

How should the present policy be extended ? I suggest, in 
brief summary, along these lines : 


1. The planned removal (by comprehensive arrangements extending 
far beyond what is usually understood by “ evacuation”), from the 
most congested and vulnerable zones, of all except workers in essential 
industries, and the necessary attendant services, with full protection 
for those who remain. 

2. A careful zoning of areas, within the present general classifica- 
tion, according to degrees of danger. For example the East End of 
London along the river from the Docks to Victoria is obviously 
much more dangerous than the outlying Northern or Western suburbs. 
For such a zone the present evacuation and shelter plans are quite 
inadequate and it is not enough to remove those who are 
not engaged in ordinary economic activities. All business except 
that based upon immovable and essential plants, or supplying the 
food and other needs of those working in them, should be asked to 
arrange for staff and records to be moved to other areas. In 
such zones the remaining population will probably have to be reduced 
to a third or less. 

3. Food, transport and medical aid must be arranged both for the 
planned evacuation and for the large number of fugitives which must 
be expected if the arranged evacuation is not completed when the first 
attacks come. Reception arrangements to be extended through billeting 
and an increased number of camps. 

4. Deep shelters, proof against direct hits and gas, are needed 
urgently in all specially dangerous zones; under or near munitions 
and other essential industries ; near all docks ; in vulnerable districts 
where the small steel shelters or adequately strengthened basements 
are impracticable ; under busy streets, and for hospital and medical 
work. 

5. Protection by trenches, tubes and underground shelters for 
street population in dangerous areas to be planned so as to cover all 
those likely to be in the streets at the peak time. Within a suitable 
radius round cach shelter permanent notices to be exhibited telling 
the public to go to that particular shelter, so as to obviate the danger 
of panic rushes and congestion. 

6. The deep shelters to be usually small and numerous, so that they 
can be quickly reached, and to be of different types adapted to local 
needs and conditions. Their construction to be undertaken at once 
and carried on with the utmost speed. The unemployed to be used 
to the fullest extent possible, and the assistance of the appropriate 
services of the Army (e.g. sappers) to be also utilised. 

7. Rapid construction to meet the most urgent needs of protection 
to be the first consideration. But, subject to that, the deliberate 
planning, and carly commencement, for longer-term defence, of 
underground systems which have a peace-time value—e.g., additional 
tubes, underground motor parks, in some cases underground high- 
ways and perhaps a central underground London Railway terminus. 
Some of these might be undertaken at once, e.g., underground motor 
parks ; others, which would involve an excessive strain on our resources 
during our intensive war effort, should be regarded as in part a 
replacement of long-term peace schemes. For example, the Bressey 
road plan might be partly put underground. 

This summary represents a personal view. What is needed 
is the effective means of working out, and pressing home, an 
agreed policy which will represent the millions who believe 
that the Government is not moving far or fast enough. Without 
an organisation for this purpose, public agitation will be one- 
sided, discontinuous and in the end frustrated. But with 
it the whole situation may be rapidly transformed. For years 
individual or party criticism has been knocking at a closed 


door. Now the door is ajar, though not yet open. If the public 


can forge an instrument through which its demands can be 
made continuous, authoritative, responsible and informed, 
it will succeed. 

The new Air Raid Defence League (Fielden House, ro 
Great College Street, S.W.1) has been formed for this purpose. 
It comprises people of all parties and all sections of opinion. 
It will co-operate with the Government in all they are doing 
that is useful ; it will criticise where their action is inadequate. 
It will offer an opportunity for the many thousands of the 
public who, as air wardens or as doctors or in other capacities, 
have first-hand and first-rate experience of A.R.P. work in 
their own local areas, to suggest improvements. It will 
sift and examine their suggestions and press the best of them 
upon the appropriate authorities. It will, in a monthly 
magazine, describe what is being done in different districts 
and in other countries, so that the best may be an example 
and an incentive to the rest. It is forming technical committees 
to develop its policy as to evacuation, shelters, medical and 
hospital arrangements, combatant measures (interceptors and 
anti-aircraft guns, etc.), food and transport. It has incorporated 
the National Association of Air Raid Wardens, who will form 
a special section of the League. But it invites also a general 
public membership, and while higher subscriptions and 
donations are welcomed, the minimum membership fee is 
only 1s. Everyone therefore has an opportunity of helping 
in a movement which may make a decisive contribution to 
our national safety just where it is most needed and at the 
time when it has the best chance of success. 

What will be the new League’s policy? That will, and 
must, depend upon those who join and work in it. And here 
I should like to make a special appeal to the Left. If they join 
in large numbers, headed by their most influential personalities. 
they can in a large measure make their own policy the League’s, 
while retaining complete liberty to press any proposals which 
the League may not accept through their party organisations 
or by other means. In this way a combination, bringing in 
influential forces which no single party can alone command, 
will be a powerful help in securing what they want. THE 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION expressed an earnest hope, 
which I share, that the current controversies about forms of 
political co-operation will not cause any hesitation in supporting 
a non-political organisation of this kind. It would be obviously 
illogical and absurd that they should do so. And it would be 
very disastrous. For the League’s policy must reflect its 
membership. And if the leading personalities of the Left 
do not make their influence felt in it the policy is bound to 
tend more to the Right. In that case only, it might, instead of 
reinforcing, even hamper in some respects the Left’s own 
policy. But this danger, which I refer to now only because 
THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION did last week, is perhaps a 
very slight one since the League’s purposes and character 
have been fully explained. For it is abundantly evident that 
there is a force of public opinion extending through all 
parties and sections of opinion which is determined to secure 
more effective protection than we now have. And if properly 
organised it can certainly now achieve what it demands. 

ARTHUR SALTER 


A LONDON DIARY 


How quickly the flying dust obscures the real issues in any 
Labour Party controversy ! While Sir Stafford Cripps becomes 
a recruiting sergeant for the Party, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
assails his morals and his money, and the other Labour leaders 
launch a campaign to convert the Liberals to pure Socialism 
by blackguarding their leaders. Mr. Marchbanks, of the 
N.U.R., more ingenuous perhaps than his colleagues, 
war on the middle-classes and roundly states that “the Trade 
Unions are not going to surrender the Party they have assisted 
to build up to the control of alien influences,” while on the same 
day Dr. Hugh Dalton preaches that a policy of independence 
and self-reliance by the Labour Party is the right one at the 
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present time. Deafened by the babel, I escaped for the week- 
end to the Midlands to meet, not the Trade Unions or the 
middle-classes or any other of these mass abstractions, but a 
few real people. 

* 7 * 

It so happened that I was booked on Saturday to attend the 
annual dinner of a Trade Union branch, whose national 
leaders were strongly anti-Cripps. The first thing which the 
chairman said to me in a muttered aside was that his members 
did not want any politics, as many of them suspected that 
nationalisation meant confiscation. Would I mind keeping clear 
of these dangerous topics? Of course he was a keen Social- 
ist himself, but I should remember that most of his members 
were very definitely non-political. I agreed to be extremely 
guarded and, when I was called on to reply for the guests, 
ventured to argue the case for public control of the railways. 
But in the middle of my speech I suddenly realised that I was 
advocating that very Crippsian programme which Mr. John 
Marchbanks of the N.U.R. had denounced as a sacrifice of 
Labour principles, and that I was doing so not to woo the 
Liberals or the middle-classes but to avoid antagonising sturdy 
Trade Unionists such as Mr. Marchbanks represents. There 
is no moral to this story, except that it is typical of the attitude 
of many Trade Union branches up and down the country, 
each with its sprinkling of keen Socialists — and sometimes 
Communists—and its mass of non-political members who can 
only with difficulty be induced to take any active part in 
Union activity, not to speak of politics. In a few industries like 
mining things are different, but taken by and large the Trade 
Unions, and particularly those for which Mr. Bevin, Mr. 
Marchbanks and Mr. Dukes speak, are not politically conscious, 
and I fancy that the minority of their members who are 
Socialists have little confidence in the Socialism which their 


leaders preach. 
* 7 * 


On the Sunday I went to another city where a National 
Executive speaker had been addressing a pre-election conference. 
I gathered that he had not had an easy time even after one 
delegate had been ejected for disloyally selling the Tribune. 
Here, too, many sound Labour people were puzzled by the 
speaker’s argument that the main reason for rejecting the 
Cripps’ memorandum was that it had “ sacrificed Socialism.” 
I, too, am frankly puzzled by the chasm which the National 
Executive has suddenly found between public control and 
nationalisation. Surely a Labour Government, faced by 
tremendous problems of foreign policy and defence, would 
do really well if it succeeded in bringing finance, transport, 
power and the armaments industries under public control. 
I cannot help suspecting that the chasm has been deliberately 
widened in order to insure the impossibility of Liberal co- 
operation, or even of local election pacts. Unfortunately 
the renewed controversy about the Popular Front has thrown 
the Labour leadership into such paroxysms that the more 
moderate demands for local arrangements in the South and 
West are now also in danger of being turned down. In the 
Manchester Guardian this week Mr. A. L. Rowse made a strong 
case for such arrangements, and demonstrated that, even from 
the narrowest point of view, they would enormously benefit 
the Labour Party. Is the Executive’s hatred of Liberals so 
intense that it is prepared to lose seat after seat in order to 
spite them? If so, they are in danger of destroying their 
own movement both in the South and the South-West. I am 
assured that many influential members of the Executive realise 
this danger, but I have been assured of this far too often to 
take much comfort from it, If only More of our politicians 
had the courage to express in public the convictions which 
they whisper in private, something might be done. 

* * * 


The lure of “‘ time to pay ” is remarkably potent ; it appears 
to induce complete blindness in respect of pitfalls for unwary 
feet. Some hire-purchase firms, I am told, are now selling 


goods on the instalment plan via a contract “ for hire only.” 


The purchaser agrees to pay so much down and so much a 
month for a specified period. Thereafter he secures not 
absolute ownership of the goods but an option to renew the 
hiring agreement indefinitely on payment of a nominal sum 
yearly. These payments, he is assured, will in practice be 
waived, so that he becomes in effect the beneficiary owner of 
what he has bought—just as if he had completed an ordinary 
instalment plan contract. There is, however, one important 
distinction. Since the transaction never leads to legal transfer 
of absolute ownership, it does not come within the purview 
of the new Hire-Purchase Act. Hence the vendor is absolved 
from giving any guarantee or implied warranty, as the Act 
requires, that the goods he is selling are of merchantable quality. 
They may be utter rubbish and quite unfit for the purpose 
intended. Furthermore, the seller may import into his “ for 
hire only ” contract stipulations (expressly forbidden by the 
Act) empowering him to resume possession of his wares, if 
the purchaser is in default with a single instalment, without 
any reference to the Courts and irrespective of the proportion 
of the full purchase price paid up to the date of default. All 
the Act’s provisions designed to protect instalment purchasers 
from “ snatch-back”’ cruelties inflicted by thugs who effect 
forcible entry go by the board. As the law stands, any hire- 
purchase trader can defeat Parliament’s intentions with perfect 
legality by using this form of agreement, if he can find clients 
foolish enough to sign it. I am only afraid that, if payments 
are made sufficiently “easy,” the supply of fools may be 
considerable. 
7 * x 

A reference in the London Diary last week to the decision 
of the Staff Common Room Committee of the London School 
of Hygiene to discontinue its subscription to the Daily Worker 
has brought a long letter of explanation from the Secretary, 
who feels that a wrong impression was given of an incident of 
purely domestic interest, which was in fact, he says, handled 
in a thoroughly democratic fashion. He adds that the decision 
has since been reversed by the Committee and the Daily 
Worker restored. “‘ Critic” (who is unfortunately confined to 
his bed this week) asks me to express his satisfaction at this 
new decision and his regret if he unwittingly did injustice to 
the Committee. 

*x * 

The Crisis has already, like the Abdication or the General 
Strike, produced a mythology of its own. The following 
story of a little East Anglian village is clearly an example of 
Crisis folk-lore, though I suspect it is founded on fact. When 
the Premier made his famous broadcast, the headmaster of 
the village school decided that the time had come for action. 
Next morning he telephoned for 15 lorry loads of sand, and 
when it arrived he paraded all the boys and girls and in a 
short address explained to them the nation’s need. The rest 
of the day was spent in piling the sand around the school 
right up to the lintels of the windows. Next morning the 
A.R.P. officer arrived to inspect the work, and the headmaster 
explained that he had decided the children would be safer all 
together in a splinter-proof schoolbuilding than in their 
unprotected cottage homes. The A.R.P. officer looked round. 
“ Safe indeed!” he snapped. “Give me a board”; and 
when one had been duly brought, he shoved it carefully 
through every pane of glass. ‘“‘ Government orders,” he said ; 
“‘ windows may splinter even when strengthened with adhesive 
tape.” At first the schoolmaster was nonplussed, then he 
called the children together and explained that in Emergencies 
Saturdays could no longer be wasted at play. ‘“‘ Parade 
to-morrow,” he announced, “‘ for further strengthening of the 
structure.”” Next morning, the school paraded and found a 
long line of buckets. “ We are now going to protect the roof,” 
said the master, “‘and I want you to form a line from the sand 
heap outside, up the stairs along the first floor class room, 
through the trap door into the attic and out on to the roof.” 
When the school was dismissed at dinner time, there was 
three feet of sand on the roof. On Peace-Monday the school 
assembled to find the rain beating through the windows and 
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down from the roof which had collapsed under the strain of 
the Emergency. And the County Council is still arguing about 
who should foot the bill. 


* * *x 


When I read, last week-end, of the Admiralty’s decision to 
approve the issue on all H.M. ships of “two-water rum,” 
I wondered what were the feelings of Admiral Vernon—assum- 
ing that B.B.C. news broadcasts reach the Hesperides. That 
gallant eighteenth-century sailor, who prescribed for the 
Fleet “ three-water rum” in place of previously traditional 
neat spirit, was wont to wear a handsome and unusual cloak 
of grogram—a Frenchified stuff of mixed silk and wool. Hence 
“ grog” became *tween-deck parlance for the Navy’s tipple. 
Would the Admiral salute the “ de-watering ” of the rum ration 
as disproof of England’s alleged softness ? Or would he suspect, 
as I do, that twentieth-century rum is milder stuff than the 
issue which “ warmed the cockles ” before Trafalgar ? 


_ * 


An addition to the collection of Goering stories. ‘“ The 
Field Marshal has got a new uniform—of cellophane.” 
“Why?” “Oh, he wants to show Germany the first bit of 
fat on view since the Four Year Plan was launched.” 

POLYCRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mary Moltershead. 
All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Sometimes the question was asked: If they were so certain of 
peace, if they had such confidence in the Prime Minister’s policy of 
appeasement, why were they rearming? There was the one simple 
answer that under a democratic system a change of Government was 
always possible, and as a Socialist Government would mean a war 
within a month, they must provide against such a contingency. That 
he regarded an adequate excuse for rearming.—Smethwick Telephone. 


In this connection, by the way, one hears the unfair accusation 
that many people are objecting to have the refugee children in their 
own homes because they will come from a different class. Surely 
the word class should not be used at all. If it were said that mothers 
dislike the idea of their children living for a time at least with children 
from very poor parts, whose speech, ideas, and possibly language 
may be alien to their standards of what is suitable and gracious, they 
can hardly be blamed and considered snobbish for that.—Sunday 
Times. 


Wanted, pony for six-months-old baby; trained for house and 
to go with pram.—Advert. in Times. 


The Committee deplores the fact that unofficial Old Rugbeian ties 
are being sold with the stripes running the wrong way. These can 
be sold more cheaply because if the djrection of the stripe does not 
matter, it is possible to cut more ties out of a given piece of material. 
Members are urged to remain faithful to the official variety. —Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE BORDERS CASE 


Tue judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Bennett on Monday 
in the case of the Bradford Third Equitable Benefit Building 
Society versus Mrs. Elsy Florence Eva Borders of West 
Wickham raises issues of considerable public interest. The 
facts in the case were, briefly, as follows. Mrs. Borders was 
persuaded by a firm of builders to purchase a freehold house 
which they had “ speculatively ” erected. To finance this deal 
the Society advanced £693, secured partly on the freehold 
property and partly on collateral deposited by the builders. A 
mortgage deed was signed by Mrs. Borders, who proceeded to 
occupy the house. Presently she fell three months into arrears 
with her covenanted monthly payments to the building society, 
who sought the Court’s leave to foreclose on the mortgage and 
take possession of the house. Mrs. Borders counter-claimed 
£500 damages from the Society for misrepresentation as to the 
value of the house, which, she alleged, was jerry-built and 
unfit for habitation. 





The Society’s action failed; but the reasons for its failure 
were not in fact germane to the issue of public interest. 
According to the defendant’s case, between the date of her 
application for a loan from the Society and the completion 
of the mortgage, defects began to appear in the house: the 
roof leaked, damp spread in the bedrooms and the hot-water 
system did not function properly. After discussions with the 
builder’s solicitors, she finally executed a mortgage deed 
“in escrow.” That is, it was signed on the understanding 
that it would not come inte force until the defects had been 
rectified ; and a note to this effect, according to Mrs. Borders, 
was inscribed on the deed. The plaintiffs put in a document 
purporting to be a mortgage deed signed by Mrs. Borders 
and her husband and containing no such “ in escrow ” proviso. 
The defendants, supported by witnesses, denied that the 
signatures on this deed were theirs ; and the evidence for the 
defence on this point was accepted by Mr. Justice Bennett in 
preference to the testimony as to signature given by the agent 
of a builder engaged in what he described as “‘ fundamentally 
dishonest ” business. In consequence, he held, there was no 
valid mortgage deed ; the mere fact that Mrs. Borders had 
occupied the house did not mean that she legally “ appro- 
bated” the terms of the loan which she had conditionally 
agreed to take; and the building society was not entitled to 
an order for possession of the house. 

So much for the plaintiffs’ claim. In support of the 
counter-claim, Mrs. Borders relied on two arguments—first, 
that it was ultra vires for the Society to lend on the security, 
in part, of builder’s collateral, and secondly, that she had 
bought the house on the strength of assurances that it was 
being erected in conformity with the local by-laws, that it had 
been inspected in course of erection, and that it was built of 
exceptionally good materials and by good workmanship. 
These assurances, she contended, were misrepresentations, for 
which the Society, whose surveyors had made a valuation 
of the property for mortgage, shared responsibility. 

In respect to the first argument, Mr. Justice Bennett held 
that in granting a loan secured partly on builder’s collateral 
the directors of the Society had violated the Society’s own 
rules, which confined advances to such a sum as could be 
recovered from the property per se. There was, however, 
nothing in the Building Societies Acts to render partial reliance 
on third party collateral ultra vires. As for the alleged mis- 
representation, the learned Judge was satisfied that the house 
was damp, that there had been failure to comply with by-laws, 
that the foundations were inadequate and that defects had 
been deceptively concealed. On the other hand, there was no 
proof that the Society was responsible for the misleading 
“sales talk” of the builder. So the counter-claim must be 
dismissed. 

Now, apart from the particular circumstances of this case, 
the question arises, first, whether building societies may not 
have gone too far in making it easy, by means of builder’s 
collateral, for impecunious citizens to acquire a house mort- 
gaged up to the eyebrows, with an initial down-payment of a 
relatively trivial sum. The Borders judgment establishes the 
legality of this new-model form of building society finance ; 
but is it really in the public interest that purchasers of houses 
should be able to borrow the normal 75 per cent. of the 
surveyor’s valuation from a building society plus a further 
20 per cent. from the same source secured on cash deposited 
by the builder? This practice has played a considerable part 
in the 1932-38 hectic house-building boom, and has been 
responsible for some of the £400 millions’ growth in building 
societies’ assets during the past decade. It has meant, how- 
ever, that many of the societies’ debtors are much less sub- 
stantial people than is desirable and that some societies may be 
tied up, to a greater extent than is prudent, with the fortunes 
of individual speculative builders. 

The second reflection which is prompted by perusal of the 
Borders case is that, though the Judge held that there was 
no proof that the Society was responsible for the builder’s 
misrepresentations, the Society nevertheless felt justified in 
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lending money on a house criticised by the same Judge as 
a thoroughly bad building. In how many cases, one wonders, 
have purchasers bought houses in the confidence that, if a 
building society was prepared to lend up to 75 per cent. of 
the surveyor’s valuation, they must te acquiring a really 
durable asset. In some instances that confidence will prove, 
if it has not already proved, to be misplaced. The fact that 
a building society is ready to make an advance repayable in, 
say, fifteen years, means no more than that the society is satis- 
fied that the house will not fall down before the period of the 
loan’s currency has expired. The Bill which Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson is promoting to revise the Building Societies Acts— 
dating, as they do, from 1894—would give house-purchasers 
legal redress against building societies if a dwelling purchased 
with their assistance, after valuation, proved to be badly built. 
This would be weighting the scales against the societies ; but 
if their requirements as to building “ quality’ were more 
exacting, before loans were granted, it would be a public gain. 
The leading building societies, to which the public owes 
much, would undoubtedly welcome legislation designed to check 
any tendency towards relaxation of standards in this respect. 


AYLMER VALLANCE. 


THE IMPARTIAL MAN 


Ir is, I imagine, quite impossible to be impartial. We 
inherit prejudices from our parents and from their parents, 
and before we are very old we have acquired a new lot of 
prejudices for ourselves. While yet in the nursery, we form 
vehement prejudices against milk puddings or porridge or 
cold mutton or some other food that is supposed to be good 
for us. The vulgar Victorians were right in using the word 
“ partial”? so often in reference to food, as in the sentence, 
“I have always been partial to roast pork and apple sauce.” 
For, in matters of food, no human being outside the cradle, 
whether young or old, has ever been impartial. In childhood, 
again, we cannot be impartial in regard to the different ways— 
if they happen to be different—in which our nurses and our 
parents pronounce the language we are brought up in. In the 
nursery we are the opposite of snobs, and, if the nurse says, 
‘“* Sye rylewye, byby,” the baby says “ rylewye,” being pre- 
judiced against the more refined speech of its parents as 
unnatural. Later on, we become similarly prejudiced in 
favour of the dialect of the neighbourhood in which we live. 
The Yorkshire boy looks on the correct English of the south 
as affected, and, indeed, nearly everyone who is not born in 
the south of England has an ineradicable suspicion that those 
who speak with what is called an “‘ Oxford accent ” are “ putting 
it on.” Even in regard to spelling we cannot be impartial. 
The great Elizabethans and their successors seem to have spelt 
their names according to the whim of the moment and entirely 
without prejudice, but we insist that there must be only one 
spelling for each name, and we look on a scholar as an ignoramus 
if he does not give Sir Thomas Browne his “e”’ and if he spells 
the surname of Ben Jonson with an “h” There was a pedantic 
movement in the nineteenth century to spell Shakespeare 
‘“‘ Shakspere,”’ but prejudice prevailed, the majority believing 
that they knew better how to spell Shakespeare’s name than 
Shakespeare knew himself. It is said that correct spelling no 
longer counts for so much as it once did, but the recent revival 
of spelling-bees suggests that in matters of spelling the present 
generation is no more capable of impartiality than its grand- 
fathers were. 

The growing child has equally strong prejudices in regard 
to the street in which he lives, the school of his choice. I 
myself looked on the boys in the next street, the boys in the 
other school, collectively as enemies. An impartial spectator 


would have said that in virtue, in intelligence, and in every 
respect that mattered, we were all much of a muchness. But 
we, who were by no means impartial, thought of our rivals as 
an inferior crowd, men of grosser clay, and, if we had friends 
among them we simply took it that they were exceptions to the 


rule. Prejudice, again, decided our sympathies and antipathies 
in cricket and football. You could not be impartial at a game 
between Queen’s and Albion. Reading the scores in a match 
between Notts and Surrey, you could not say from the depths 
of your heart, “‘ May the best team win!” It has been said 
that everybody is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian. Towards 
the end of last century, it would have seemed nearer the truth 
to say that everybody was born a supporter either of Notts or 
of Surrey. 

And the older one grew, the less capable of impartiality 
one became. Religion, politics, literature—they all became 
battlegrounds of the prejudiced against the prejudiced. We 
did not set out to discover the truth about Joseph Chamberlain : 
if we believed in him, we took it for granted that everything 
he did was right. Stevenson and Kipling were gods to be 
worshipped, not writers to be weighed in the scales of impartial 
judgment. I do not mean to suggest that we swallowed whole- 
sale the opinions of those about us. There were hours of 
questioning, revolt, conversion. Prejudiced though the young 
are, they also take a pleasure in shocking the prejudices of their 
elders. They cultivate heresies as a pastime. They become 
converted to creeds that, according to their elders, can lead 
only to ruin. Even with this change of mind, however, they 
do not cease to be prejudiced. They merely change old pre- 
judices for new. The agnostic—whose name suggests that at 
last a human being has attained impartiality—turns out as 
often as not to be as vehemently prejudiced as the Calvinist 
self he has left behind him. I have known atheists who were 
so prejudiced against God that they hated him as bitterly as 
if they had believed in his existence. As a convert to Socialism, 
I confess, I conceived as strong a prejudice against capitalists 
as I had ever felt in favour of Joseph Chamberlain. When I 
wrote about them, I used the epithet “* blood-sucking.” Though 
a cliché, it seemed to me the mot juste. 

Having grown up in this atmosphere of prejudice, I have 
often wondered whether I should ever in the course of my 
life meet a truly impartial man. I did not meet him during 
the Boer War. We were all either passionately pro-Boer or 
passionately Imperialist. I did not discover him during the 
Chamberlain campaign for Tariff Reform, when the science 
of statistics was shown to be as much at the disposal of partial 
men as the science of theology. As for Home Rule and the 
House of Lords, what partisans we became! War broke out 
over Europe, and some people believed that the Germans 
had committed more atrocities in Belgium than they ever 
committed, and other people, trying to be impartial, found 
themselves arguing, to balance matters, that the Germans 
in Belgium had committed fewer atrocities than they actually 
committed. Being human, we cannot but take sides. We 
saw the same thing happening during the insurrection in Ireland 
after the War. Those who believed that the Irish were right 
looked on the insurrection as a war for independence ; those 
who took the opposite view called it a murder campaign. You 
could not even explain the Irish point of view in those days 
without being accused of being an advocate of murder. Certain 
historians of the distant past have been called impartial, but 
whe can be impartial about contemporary events? Is it 
possible to be impartial about the war in Spain or in China ? 
Hardly, while we believe that there is a difference between 
right and wrong. Impartiality in such circumstances would 
seem to be merely another word for lukewarmness of principle. 

Yet most of us, I imagine, wish to be impartial. We wish 
to know the truth, good or bad, about both sides, and on any 
great question long to hear the evidence of a reporter more im- 
partial than ourselves. Naturally, we hope that his evidence will 
support our opinions, but what we want above all is a man who, 
whatever his own wishes and prejudices may be, will tell us 
objectively what is happening in this or that country or in this 
or that situation. This is known as news, and a large proportion 
of human beings are eager for news. How often, however, 
does even news become tinged with prejudice! The reporter 
on the Right, looking at the same world, sees a different world 
from the reporter on the Left. What are called facts are seen 
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through the coloured glasses of conviction. To be impartial 
at a crisis would be inhuman, and most of the best reporters, 
it must be admitted, are human. I have often wondered whether 
it is possible to find an impartial reporter unless we can change 
human nature. 

Even so, I did find him—or I thought I had at last found 
him—with the arrival of broadcasting. Here is a man, I often 
said to myself, as I listened to the B.B.C. announcer in the 
news bulletin, who is as honourably indifferent to right and 
wrong as a mathematical master is to the respective merits 
of x and y. He may lower his voice for a moment or two when 
making an obituary announcement, but, apart from his prejudice 
against death, he seems not to take sides about what is happening 
in the world, but to be concerned only with the question 
whether it is interesting enough to be worth reporting. In vain 
have I tried to discover from his voice whether the announcer 
was an admirer of Sir Thomas Inskip or Sir Stafford Cripps. 
He showed no sense of outrage as he reported the “ alleged ” 
outrages of Japan in China. He would announce, it seemed 
to me, the forthcoming end of the world in much the same 
tone of voice in which he announced the choice of the Scottish 
Rugby team for the next match with Ireland. 

I was all the more surprised, therefore, at the recent out- 
break of letters in the Times accusing the B.B.C. announcer 
both of partiality and of alarmism. One writer goes so far as 
to say: “Not only does the B.B.C. give all the disquieting 
international news, but the announcers seem to enjoy doing so, 
and the very tone of their voices is warlike.” No doubt the 
same writer detects a note of glee in the announcer’s voice 
during the weather forecast when he reports that a deep 
depression is moving south from Iceland. Can we not all but 
see the announcer rubbing his hands in sheer high spirits as 
he prophesies floods and gales and all manner of meteorological 
calamities ? Another writer, who apparently always turns 
the wireless off at the nine o’clock news, speaks of “ twelve 
minutes of long-drawn agony . . . calculated to undermine 
the nervous system.” Well, there are agonies in Spain, in 
Germany and in China that last longer than twelve minutes ; 
and, unless we know the truth about what is happening in 
foreign countries, we may find it too late to take steps to prevent 
these agonies from spreading over the rest of the civilised world. 
It is not the B.B.C. announcer, indeed, who is alarmist, but 
the condition of the world that is alarming. To conceal news 
about the unpleasant international situation is no more the 
function of the B.B.C. than to conceal news about, fires, earth- 
quakes and aeroplane crashes. Let us have the truth, however 
disagreeable, hoping at the same time that the world will 
suddenly take such a sunrise turn for the better that the B.B.C. 
announcer’s impartial account of jt will sound like Mozart’s 
music in the ear. Y.Y. 


Miscellany 


ODE 
(In memory of W. B. Yeats) 


SrarcHING thro’ my memory of childhood 

I am in a dark cathedral 

Anglican, The Church of England into which I was baptised, 
The Church of my fathers and my forefathers. 

Dimly I am seeking for words 

Words monotoned among the gothic pillars 

Whispering in the foliaged capitals 

Spreading along the vaulted groining 

“ Let us now praise famous men.” 


I cannot remember when first I met him 
That “tall unpopular man,” 

That ancient grey-headed eagle 

Brow mild with the sky-filled horizon 

Also dark-eyed, lizard-lidded 
Serpent-mouthed, his tongue darting wisdom. 


Strange that I cannot remember 

When or how we encountered ! 

It seems I stumbled upon him 

As upon a rock in a clearing 

Always there was spaciousness about him 
And silence. 


As by shadowy waters 

The ruin of an old tower 

Spreads the silence and the spaciousness of nature 
Yeats in the Savile or Athenaeum 

Taking his solitary flight 

To “ perne in a gyre” 

Reduced the world to a remote ground murmur. 


Indifferent to the machinery of matter 

In a motor-car or amid city traffic 

As with folded wings 

There came to him from the four corners of the earth 
Invisible messengers 

Muttering their words upon his lips— 

The city about him sunk into an eclipse. 


Even into a walled garden 

In flower-embroidered Penns-in-the-Rocks 
Walking with Dorothy Wellesley 

Amid the still the starry-eyed gazers 

He brought mystery. 


The mystery of an antique statue 
Aloof, even arrogant amid nature 
As an oblong of water 
Yet reflecting like the blossoming crab-apple trees 
Immemorial light 
Hallucinative as from Greece and India 
Shining 
Upon crumbling Time : 
The mystery of the Authentic. 
W. J. TURNER 


COUNTRY NOTES 


A Country Life 


Livine in the country as I do, I sometimes stop short to ask 
myself where the deepest pleasure is to be obtained from a 
rural life, so readily derided as dull by the urban-minded. 
When I stop short like this, it is usually because some of my 
town-dwelling friends have come to tea and have ruffled my 
rustic peace with the reverberations of a wider world. They 
ask me if I have seen this or that play, these or those pictures, 
and always I find myself obliged to reply that I have not. 
This makes me appear, and feel, a boor. Then after this most 
salutary visit they drive off, back to London, and the peace 
and the darkness close down on me once more, leaving me 
slightly disturbed but on the whole with an insulting sense of 
calm superiority. They leave me feeling that I am getting 
more out of this short life than they for all their agitations, an 
attitude of mind which strikes me as intolerably self-righteous. 
How can I possibly justify it? It is surely much more 
important to concern oneself with the troubles and interests 
of the world, than to observe the first crocus in flower? It is 
even more important to take an active part wherever one’s 
small activity would be most welcome, than to grow that 


crocus ? How, then, to explain my backwater’s deep source 
of delight ? 
I suppose the pleasure of country life lies really in the 


eternally renewed evidences of the determination to live 
That is a truism when said, but anything but a truism when 
daily observed. Nothing shows up the difference between the 
thing said or read, so much as the daily experience of it. The 
small green shoot appearing one day at the base of a plant 
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one had feared dead, brings a comfort and an encouragement 
for which the previous daily observance is responsible. The 
life principle has proved unconquerable, then, in spite of 
frost and winds? The powers of resistance against adversity 
are greater than we thought; the germ of life lies hidden 
even in the midst of apparent death. A cynic might contend 
that nothing depressed him more than this resoluteness to 
keep going; it depends on the angle from which you regard 
this gallant tenacity. For my own part I find a singular solace 
in the renewal and reality of even the most monotonous of 
natural processes ; I welcome the springing youth of the new 
season, whether it comes with the first lambs to be born in a 
snowstorm or with the new buds of the hornbeam pushing 
the old brown leaves off the hedges. If you have a taste for 
such things, no amount of repetition can stale them; they 
stand for permanence in a changing world. 


February Frost 


Some mornings and evenings lately have enjoyed an 
extraordinary beauty. The early frosts have glittered as white 
as a fresh snow-fall, bushes and hedges have. been looped 
with silver threads, and the rime on the tall trees has turned 
them into frozen fountains. There has been a motionless 
quality about these mornings, through which the bird-song 
has chinked as clearly as breaking glass. Under a pale blue 
sky the white pigeons wheel like a squadron in formation, 
white no longer but blue in the shadows and gold where the 
sun catches their wings. I believe that the Chinese fix little 
devices on to their pigeons, which in flight give off a faint 
music like a multitude of tiny Aeolian harps. Even without 
this pretty artifice, there can be few sounds lovelier than the 
silken swoop of wings as they settle, and their contented cooing 
almost persuades one to believe that the day is warm. Their 
pink feet make the frozen grass blades bend; bowing and 
prinking, they peck delicately for grains, then at an unseen 
signal they are in flight again, to settle this time in a colony 
on the tiled roof of a barn. 

There is still a film of ice over shady stretches of water, so 
thin that by mid-day the breasts of the ducks cut with a brittle 
tinkling sound through it like miniature ice-breakers in forma- 
tion. By the evening it has closed up again, and now reflects 
the large lemon-coloured moon in a trance of breathless 
stillness. Mist rises from the valley, a cold white mist, cutting 
off everything but the tops of the trees. A solitary swan sails 
in plumed ghostliness, round and round in the only patch of 
water left open to him. All else is quiet, shrouded for the 
long hours of the night which are to follow. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


INTELLECTUALS IN EXILE 


Tue totalitarian States are now very fond of the word autarkie, 
and the principle of self-sufficiency which it implies is carried 
into the intellectual no less than the economic life of these 
countries. Economically, for all I know, there may be some- 
thing to be said for the idea; but intellectually it has the 
whole evidence of history against it. The intellectual poverty 
which descended on Spain after the expulsion of the Jews and 
the Moors is the best illustration on the negative side; but 
positively there is, in the whole history of culture, no signi- 
ficant renaissance or spontaneous outburst of art or learning 
which does not owe its origin to the reception of some forcibly 
dispersed race or class. It is no longer the fashion to explain 
the Revival of Learning as a direct effect of the Fall of Con- 
stantinople ; but it still remains true that that event typifies a 
breaking-up of political frontiers and a wandering of peoples 
which led to the quickening of the intellectual life of Europe. 
Now in our own time we see a similar process taking place, and 
it already seems possible that the year 1933 will have the same 
kind of significance as the year 1453. I shall presently quote 
some figures which show that we are concerned with a dis- 
turbance of intellectual life far more fundamental than that 


which was caused by the expulsion of the Huguenots from 
France. That injection of 400,000 sober and industrious 
French citizens had a considerable and a very beneficial effect 
on the economic life of the nations which gave them hospitality ; 
but intellectually they were too homogeneous and too strict 
to have more than a limited effect on the development of the 
culture of these nations. 

The present disturbance is more profound and more varied. 
Though, in order to give the dog a bad name, the Nazi attack 
on the intellectuals is always represented as an attack on 
Jewish intellectuals, in actual fact there is no such racial 
discrimination. What the leaders of the Nazi movement 
cannot tolerate is intellectual independence of any kind; and 
now that six years of domination have failed to produce any 
indigenous Nazi culture, it is against the intellect itself that 
they more and more turn their weapons, relying for their own 
satisfaction on a doctrine of unsanctioned power. It has for 
some time been obvious that even the Ersatz-intellectual, like 
Rosenberg, is losing his prestige in Germany, and it was 
significant that in his Reichstag speech on January 30 Hitler 
paid tribute to Goering and Ribbentrop, but not to Goebbels. 
The ideological facade of the Nazi movement always had an 
artificial air ; it proves to be a piece of fake scenery which can 
be easily pushed out of the way now that there is no need for 
deception. 

In the broad sense of the word, intellectuals are not a very 
coherent body, and it would be difficult to trace their settle- 
ments in the democratic countries. But this does not apply 
to those scholars whose work lies within the framework of the 
educational system, and an organisation soon came into force 
to deal with this particular group. In its provisional form this 
organisation was known as the Academic Assistance Council ; 
but when it became obvious that its services would be required 
for an indefinite period, the Council was given a more 
permanent constitution and became the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning. The most distinguished 
scholars in this country have felt it as an honour to be associated 
with its mission, and a strong executive committee is carrying 
out an effective plan of action. The extent of the problem is 
indicated by some statistics published in the Society’s Report 
for the year 1937-8. It is estimated that the total number of 
teachers and research workers displaced since May, 1933, from 
German universities and institutions of university rank is 
approximately 1,400. The Society’s records show that at 
least another 418 have been.displaced from similar institutions 
in Austria. In Italy, Czechoslovakia and Spain the full effect 
of recent events is not yet known, but in Italy, apart from the 
displacement of German Jewish refugee scholars who had 
established themselves there since 1933, the new anti-semitic 
laws have led to the dismissal from Italian universities of at 
least 140 full-time professors and of a larger, but not yet 
ascertained, number of junior university teachers. 

Of this vast regiment of learning, the Society has already 
succeeded in finding permanent posts for 524, and temporary 
posts for another 306. Great Britain and the United States 
have accommodated the bulk of them (251 and 247 respectively), 
but most of the democratic countries have responded gene- 
rously. The only black spot is the U.S.S.R. According to the 
Society’s Report, all the refugee scholars who had been 
appointed to posts in Russia were displaced and expelled 
during the period of xenophobia in 1937, and the Society’s 
officers had to make special efforts to prevent some of them 
being sent back to Germany. 

The distribution of these displaced scholars by subjects is 
of some interest. The practical sciences (medicine, chemistry, 
physics, etc.) account for more than half; economics is the 
next largest category, but it is run close by two subjects which 
present special difficulties—law and art history. Law is 
obviously difficult because of its nationalist character. Art 


history is difficult because, though it is a normal subject in 
German universities, it scarcely exists as a subject at all in 
this country. The Society has found permanent or tem- 
porary positions for 30 art historians, presumably mostly in 
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America or the colonies ; but to my personal knowledge there 
are still many scholars in this subject who have not found a 
position and who are existing on small grants, private charity, 
or the fringes of the art trade. 

What should next be realised is that there are hundreds of 
intellectuals who do not come under the academic aegis, and 
whose lot is still more precarious. Journalists, novelists, 
poets, painters and sculptors—they were born to a precarious 
existence, and the economic position of their colleagues in the 
democratic countries is not one which even the exile can envy. 
But though they must take their chance in an open and 
indifferent market, there are certain amenities which a 
hospitable people might provide. A German or Austrian 
painter cannot continue his career in the third-floor-back of a 
Belsize Park boarding-house ; writers have to overcome the 
handicap which the cost of translation puts on their work ; 
and generally these dispersed intellectuals need a focus for 
their activities, a centre where they may meet for discussions, 
concerts, plays and other intellectual activities. To provide 
these amenities is the purpose of the recently formed Arden 
Society, which, in the person of the Archbishop of York, 
shares a President with the Society for the Protection of 
Science and Learning, and has a council of distinguished writers 
and artists. In his speech at the inaugural dinner of this 
Society last week, the Archbishop pointed out that the arts 
were the only medium through which nations could come to 
a mutual understanding of each other’s peculiar characteristics, 
and the presence of so many foreign writers and artists in our 
midst offers an exceptional opportunity for the interchange of 
cultural values. But nothing will happen unless there is a 
practical organisation to effect this interchange, and it is for 
this reason that the appeals issued by the two Societies should 
not be ignored by those who look forward to a rebuilding of 
European civilisation. It is gratifying to be able to announce 
that the appeal issued on February 7th by the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning has already brought in be- 
tween £8,000 and £9,000, but a much larger sum is necessary 
if the Society is to fulfil its functions. HERBERT READ 


THE MOVIES 


“The Dawn Patrol,” at the Warner 

“Joueur d’Echecs,” at the Berkeley 

“The Outsider,” at the Regal 

“Out West with the Hardys,” at the Empire 


Ar last a good film. The Dawn Patrol has all the merits that 
ensured the success of Journey's End, and its reality 
like that of the play, is instantly recognisable even to those 
who have had no experience of the front. It is thus, we in- 
stinctively feel, that Englishmen would and do behave under 
the stress of mortal danger ; neither the humour nor the heroism 
is forced. The story is of a squadron of the Royal Flying 
Corps whose duty it is to patrol one of the most perilous 
sectors of the French line. The men are in a desperate 
position, for their planes are inefficient and they face not 
merely a barrage of anti-aircraft fire but a crack German 
squadron under the brilliant von Richter. Major Brand 
(Basil Rathbone), who knows the situation to be desperate, 
is compelled first to order and then to await the inevitable 
slaughter of his finest men; every day he counts up on his 
fingers the roar of the returning planes and every day the 
number is short. His protests to Headquarters are useless ; 
and it is one of the film’s many subtleties that we never see a 
brass-hat, but merely hear the thin, formal, inflexible voice 
repeating over the telephone its distant injunctions: “ sending 
replacements . . . can’t be helped, they are the best men 
we can find ... those are your orders ... do as you're 
told . . . good-bye.” The replacements are mere children, 
“‘ green kids ” just out of school who have done—how many 
hours of flying, asks Major Brand? “ Thirteen . . . nine 
and a half... seven.” The nerves of the commanding 
officer are shattered by the responsibility of sending these 


boys up to their death on their first day; and when Brand 
is relieved, the unenviable task falls first to Capt. Courtney 
(Errol Flynn), then to Capt. Scott (David Niven). The film 
allows no prospect of release to palliate the horrors, and its 
last scene shows Scott, almost dazed by the death first of 
Courtney and then of his own brother, welcoming a fresh 
wagon-load of eager youngsters with the same old routine 
of cheerful informality. 

The Dawn Patrol seems to me to contain scarcely a false 
note ; even the references to the futility of war are plausibiy 
and naturally introduced and the scene in which a captured 
German officer (Carl Esmond) is entertained avoids all the 
pitfalls of this trite situation. Edmond Goulding has made 
an excellent job of the direction, and he has been well served 
by his cast: Errol Flynn and Basil Rathbone distinguish 
themselves, and a memorable performance comes from David 
Niven as the universally beloved “ Scotto.” “ Scotto” is 
one of those characters without whom a picture of war con- 
ditions would be incomplete: the soul of all good nature 
and good fellowship, he has the gift of making a ghastly situa- 
tion not only tolerable but at moments almost preferable 
to the shabby humdrum of ordinary life. Intellectuals are 
inclined to neglect this aspect of war, or to call it romanticism ; 
but call it what you will, it is not truly intelligent to deny 
that the ordinary man experienced during the last war moments 
of tremendous happiness unlike anything he knew in peace ; 
and a realistic government should face this fact, and attempt 
to find some channel in time of peace for the innate desire of 
human beings to lose themselves in a sense of unity and com- 
radeship. It is a measure of the excellence of Dawn Patrol 
that it prompts such reflections. The scenes of air fighting 
are well done, but they have been done as well, perhaps better, 
before ; there are some good moments of pure cinema, such 
as the taking off of the patrol in the ghostly light of dawn with 
a cock crowing in the distance ; but it is as a study of tension, 
heroism and humour among a group of closely observed in- 
dividuals that the film grips and impresses. 

Foueur d’Echecs tells the story of Baron de Kempelen, a 
mysterious Austrian who, it appears, lived in Russia during 
the reign of Catherine the Great in a house populated by 
ingenious automata of his own manufacture. In the hands of 
Mr. Conrad Veidt, Kempelen is a bizarre character who seems 
to have stepped out of the silent world of Dr. Caligari and The 
Student of Prague. Veidt’s performance has all the magnetism 
and subtlety we expect of him, but the film cannot quite succeed 
in making us take the Baron’s contraptions seriously, and the 
carefully built-up macabre climax, in which a Russian officer 
is stabbed to death by an encircling ring of mechanical soldiers 
accidentally set in motion by his own hand, misses its effect 
because we look at it with the eye of common sense and observe 
that it would have been a simple matter for the officer to escape 
by crawling out of the closing circle on all fours. More 
pleasure is to be had from those parts of the film which present 
an unusually realistic picture of the Queen (Frangoise Rosay), 
of her strange relationship with Potemkin, and of the peculiar 
ways of the Russian court in general. A supporting film 
called Reporter Investigates Liberty employs a_ technique 
similar to that of the March of Time series, but shows little 
sense of the importance of its theme, playing for cheap laughs 
by such devices as running a measuring tape over the un- 
clothed portions of a bathing belle. ; 

The Outsider is an English film about an unqualified medical 
practitioner with a genius for curing the lame. There are 
several uncommon features about it: for one thing, it is 
flippant about Nazis and serious about sex (which is the wrong 
way round from the Censor’s point of view); for another, it 
presents the hero not as an earnest and obviously right thinking 
man who happens to be on the wrong side of the fence, but 
as a bounder with endless self-confidence and insulting 
manners, and one, furthermore, whose unorthodox methods 
do not always succeed. The part is acted with much gusto 
and comic resource by George Sanders, and the film promised 
well until it wilted into 3 slow and sentimental conclusion, 
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the moral of which seemed to be that you can’t expect a lame 
girl to walk again unless she has a lover across the room to 
walk to. 

Out West with the Hardys is the fifth instalment of Holly- 
wood’s small-town epic about the typical American family 
of Judge Hardy. Thanks largely to the dynamic personality 
of Mickey Rooney, who plays Andy Hardy, these films have 
become immensely popular; and it is sad to record that this 
time Rooney over-acts until the thing begins to look like a 
charade. It is not altogether his fault, for most of the dialogue 
allotted to him is badly overwritten ; but it is a pity, for the 
Hardy family can be great fun, and Rooney at his best can act 
the heads of most off the grown-ups in Hollywood and Elstree. 

PETER GALWAY 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Javanese Dancers at the Phoenix 


Style, in the highest sense of the term, was the distinction of 
these Javanese dancers : every movement, one felt, was the result 
of centuries of refinement. Sometimes ignorance of the idiom 
prevented a complete appreciation. Many of the dances are 
fragments as it were of an epic poem concerned with duels in a 
heroic age, and are splendidly expressive of masculine pride. 
Indeed, the most conspicuously beautiful dances, to our ignorant 
eyes, were those in which the stylisation of fighting movements 
was most apparent. In one dance, unaccompanied by music, four 
pairs of young men revolved in attack and defence with an extra- 
ordinary sculptural effect, in another a mimed fight led up to a 
thrilling realistic representation of a duel. The more static dances 
were notable for the extreme elegance of the hand-postures. The 
evening ended with Balinese folk-dances, the performers remaining 
seated, but using body movements and fans in a remarkable variety 
of rhythms. The costumes were beautiful and various, castellated 
turbans, filigree wings, bracelets on the upper arm, and fluttering 
folds of batik combining to metamorphosise the dancers into 
glittering insects. Mr. Leigh Ashton introduced each dance with 
a brief explanation that was a model of tact and lucidity. The 
dancers, all amateurs, deserve the gratitude not only of the Chinese, 
for the benefit of whose hospitals they came to England, but of all 
of us to whom they revealed a dancing tradition of the greatest 
delicacy and loveliness. 


“ Girdle Round the Earth,” at the Torch 


The Torch Theatre deserves to be better known: accessible 
(three minutes from Hyde Park Corner), comfortable and licensed, 
it is also (as few London theatres are) properly warmed. Its 
latest production, a new play by Miss Margaret Love, is well 
suited to the tiny stage, for it has only three characters. They 
are the mother, the wife and the fiancée of three airmen who are 
making a record-breaking flight round the world, and by a plausible 
device the three women pass the ten days of suspense under o - 
roof. Miss Love possesses a natural sense of the stage, and she 
has managed to convey in easy and natural dialogue the different 
reactions of the women to their disagreeable situation. The play 
gives the impression of having no central attitude towards the 
problem it raises, because the wife who passionately argues the 
case against the craze for speed is so much more persuasive than 
either the young girl who is all for the heroism of the clear blue 
sky or the mother who is by temperament inclined to resignation ; 
and the last line seems nevertheless to imply that resignation is 
best. If the play is to be transferred to a larger theatre, Miss Love 
would do well to make a slight alteration in the last act to remove 
one of those factual improbabilities which audiences always dis- 
like ; apart from this, it is more worth seeing than three-quarters 
of the plays produced in the West End. Barbara Couper was 
excellent as the distraught and disillusioned wife, Clare Harris 
as the mother exuded homely suburban good sense, and Daphne 
Rye, having begun by making the girl almost too exasperatingly 
stupid, managed well the difficult transition to hysteria. 


“Little Ladyship,” at the Strand 


A farce masquerading as a comedy of manners is as unhappy 
as a comedy aspiring to be a Social Document, and Mr. Hay’s 
latest play only fails to be amusing when it abandons the string 
of sausages for the lorgnette. Little Ladyship outdoes Charley’s 
Aunt by presenting not an undergraduate pretending to be an 


elderly lady, but a smart married woman furtively slipping away 
from her husband to spend stolen hours as a pupil in a strict 
girls’ school. We don’t believe in Miss Lili Palmer’s adolescence 
any more than in her desire to pass the Higher Certificate, but her 
adventures at Tadworthy House School provide a good deal of 
pleasant entertainment. Mr. Hay is at his best in school, and 
the class-room scene, which is as funny as anything he has written, 
goes far to justify the remainder of the play. The cast make an 
admirable best of their good, bad and indifferent jobs. Miss 
Palmer is lovable if unlikely as the schoolgirl-wife, while Mr. 
Cecil Parker makes her doctor husband fascinating enough to 
explain what will certainly be an unhappy marriage. The best 
of the acting centred round the school scene, and it is difficult to 
overpraise the snooty, know-all grubbiness of Miss Joan White, 
or Mr. David Tree’s brilliant little parody of an inhibited young 


master. Unfortunately, however, one scene doesn’t make an 
evening; Little Ladyship should have been produced nearer 
Christmas. 


“Twelfth Night,” by Raynes Park County School 


This production, though only the third given by Raynes Park 
County School, shows a good dramatic tradition well on the way 
to being established. Boy actors lend themselves more readily to 
tragedy than to comedy; the producer of this Twelfth Night, 
however, by going all out for speed, and with the aid of a fore-stage 
that enabled scene to follow scene with almost professional slick- 
ness, achieved a delicious animation and sparkle. Here he was 
helped by some really charming sets and costumes, the latter 
designed by the art-master and carried out by parents. Though all 
the cast gabbied some of the time (and some of them all the time), 
and though even the best performers did not bring out a sufficient 
variation of tempo, this was perhaps an almost inevitable defect— 
with inexperienced actors—of the play’s chief virtue ; certainly, 
we have never heard an amateur cast quicker on their cues. 

It is untrue to say that boys are natural actors; they are some- 
times natural mimics, which is a very different thing. For this 
reason one often finds the most convincing performances given by 
boys who have, in fact, been taught every gesture and intonation. 
Whether it was through aptitude or training, three characters stood 
out. S. C. Honeker’s Viola had a vivacity and attack that kept 
all but the stickiest parts of the play moving prettily; E. B. 
Jephson gave to Orsino both dignity and tenderness; while 
S. Brookes’ Maria had just the right demure bubbling humour, 
besides a notable grace of gesture. The players of Fabian and 
Sebastian also struck the eye—one would have liked to see the 
latter as Olivia. Sir Toby and Sir Andrew were less effective ; 
but they, the Gang, and Malvolio all did excellently in the letter 
scene. 


Henry Moore at the Mayor Gallery 


This exhibition of drawings is uncommonly interesting. Several 
of them show, as if in a film, the stages by which Mr. Moore 
formalises the human head or body to the point of abstraction— 
a “‘ disappearing act ’’ sometimes reminiscent of the Cheshire Cat, 
though the ultimate product is less likely to resemble a smile than 
an antediluvian bone or a horticultural instrument. There is 
usually something indefinably sinister about Mr. Moore’s larger 
works—like many African fetishes and Pacific masks, they seem 
calculated to appal. But his drawings are often elegant, and 
occasionally comic. The variations he performs upon the theme 
of the human face suggest considerable satirical gifts, and when 
our bodies are attenuated to resemble those of insects one 
suspects, perhaps wrongly, a sardonic intention. Several of the 
groups seem social caricatures. Sometimes, too, Mr. Moore 
invents figures that seem to be monstrous progeny of a skeleton 
and a bidet. But his extreme technical accomplishment never 
deserts him, and his feeling for matiére and colour is no less 
noticeable than the excellence of his drawing. Indeed there are 
some exercises in coloured shapes (15, 18 and 19) which make one 
wonder whether he is not at least as gifted for painting as for 
sculpture. In the Red Reclining figures (28), again, the texture 
achieved is painterly to a remarkable degree. This is an exhibition 
that everyone interested in contemporary art should try to visit. 


Artists International Association, at the Whitechapel 
Gallery 


The Artists International Association’s fourth annual exhibition 
is restricted to works by members only. It is the best general 
show the Association has organised. It is also one of the best 
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general shows of contemporary painting that has been seen in 
London for some time. “ Unity of Artists for Peace, Democracy 
and Cultural Progress,” the Association’s slogan, sounds hopelessly 
idealistic; but this show demonstrates that the Association has 
succeeded in breaking down some at least of the perennial feuds 
of painters. Augustus John has sent a splendidly vigorous head ; 
the Lucien Pissarro landscape is marvellously delicate, and one 
of the best things this artist has done. The central feature of the 
exhibition is a series of transcriptions into paint of Goya’s 
“ Disasters of War.” One of these, by Duncan Grant, a canvas 
five feet by four, resplendent with colour, dominates a wall, and 
gives a scale to everything else. Other good transcriptions are 
by Rodrigo Moynihan, Carel Weight, Lawrence Gowing, Graham 
Bell and Victor Pasmore. The absence of a ban on works which 
have been shown before enables Victor Pasmore and William 
Coldstream to show their best works up to this date—the “ Flower 
Barrow ”’ and “ Inez Spender.” There is a John Nash woodland 
scene and a fine flower piece by Vanessa Bell. Edward Wolfe has 
a brilliantly coloured Moroccan scene, Geoffrey Tibble and 
Claude Rogers have portraits. The general standard is high and 
there are good pictures by Colin McInnes, Maurice Feild, Beryl 
Sinclair, Sam Carter, Basil Roche, Kenneth Rowntree, Margaret 
Thomas, Margaret Mellis, Adrian Stokes and a dozen other less- 
known painters. The abstract section is small but beautifully 
arranged and includes some excellent Ben Nicholsons of the 
vintage pre-circle years. Surrealist members (who include Paul 
Nash, John Banting, Uric Richards, Robert Baxter) have the best 
wall in the gallery and their dreams and bogies should provide 
Whitechapel with something to think and talk about in the next 
few weeks. There is a lot of sculpture. Frank Dobson, Henry 
Moore, Barbara Hepworth, Gertrude Hermes and L. Peri (who 
works in coloured concrete) are all represented. The water- 
colours include work by Edward Bawden and Eric Ravilious, as 
well as some of S. R. Badmin’s infinitely neat and patient work. 
An effort is being made at the show, to further the A.I.A. “ Portraits 
for Spain” scheme, by which artists have agreed to accept com- 
missions obtained for them by the scheme and to give the fee to 
the Spanish Relief Fund. This scheme has already raised over 
£600, but there are still empty canvases by Duncan Grant, William 
Coldstream, Edward Wolfe, Geoffrey Tibble, Vanessa Bell, 
waiting to find a buyer. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, February 18th—- 
N.C.C.L. Conference on the Civil Rights of Black-Coated 
Workers, Conway Hall, 2.15. Admission 1s. 
Conference on “ The Axis of the British Empire,” Bedford College, 
10.30-1 and 2.30-7. And on Feb. 19th, 2.30-6. 
Recital by Lener Quartet, Wigmore Hall,3. Andon Feb. 21st, 8.30. 
SunbDAY, February 1r9th— 
M. J. Bonn: “ Migration in the Modern World,” Conway Hall, 11. 
Film Society Show, “‘ La Femme du Boulanger,”’ New Gallery, 2.30. 
Wal Hannington: “The Problem of the Distressed Areas,” 
153 Finchley Road, 6.15. . 
“ The Courageous Sex,” Globe. 
Monnay, February 20th— 
St. Joan,” English School Theatre Soc., Winter Garden. 
“ Fascism and Industrial Capitalism,” 39 Doughty Street, 8.30 
TuespaY, February 21st— 
Rev. T. Cullen Young: “ Christianity and the African Mind,” 
Friends House, 1.20. 
W. G. Eady: “ The Care of the Unemployed,” L.S.E., 5. 
W. B. Curry: “ Physics and Free-will,’”’ Conway Hall, 7. 
Madeleine Kent: “ Germany,” Morley College, 8. 
* Children Must Laugh,” film of work done at Medem Sanatorium ; 
2 St. John’s Wood Studios, Queens Terrace, 8.15. 
Ramsay Muir: “ It It Peace?” Hampstead Town Hall, 8.30. 
** An Enemy of the People,” Old Vic. 
“To Love and to Cherish,” Kingsway. 
WEDNESDAY, February 22nd— 
Hamilton Fyfe: ‘‘ Looking Ahead,” Herne Hill Congr. Church, 8. 
J. D. Bernal : “‘ Science under Socialism,” 153 Finchley Road, 8.15. 
** Johnson over Jordan,” New. 
TuursDAy, February 23rd—- 
B. Thomas: “ Migration and Control of Population,” L.S.E., 5. 
Herbert Read: ‘“‘ Necessity of Anarchism,” Livingstone Hall, 8. 
** Asmodée,” Gate. 
FRIDAY, February 24th— 
Dance in aid of Spain’s Children, Finsbury Town Hall, 7.30. 
Philip Jordan: “The Craft of Journalism,” Group Theatre 
Rooms, Gt. Newport St.,8. Admission 6d. 





Correspondence 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


Sir,—In the controversy between Sir Stafford Cripps and the 
Labour Party Executive, there is evident danger that two quite 
distinct issues may become so closely intertwined that neither 
will be clearly decided, and this may well be disastrous. 

I am one of the “ Old Guard ” of the movement, and I have 
seen the controversy now raging round the conception of a “‘ Pro- 
gressive Front ”’ fought out many times in the history of the party. 
We never had a virile party in the House or in the country till we 
had weaned the majority of Trade Unionists from attachment to 
the “‘ Progressive ”’ alliance as a policy ; and I do not believe that 
now there is any substance in the agitation for reversion to what 
used to be called “‘ Liberal-Labourism.”’ You and Sir Stafford 
insist upon the fact of a “ new situation,”’ but you adduce no new 
argument. 

On that issue, then, I am against Sir Stafford, and deplore 
the waste of his energies and gifts in the pursuit of a chimera, 
but his mistakes seem to me insignificant by comparison with the 
amazing action of the Executive in expelling him from the Party. 
This indeed is the “ Moscow technique” with a vengeance. I 
can recollect no parallel in English politics apart from the Com- 
munist Party and tiny Socialist sects. Nor can I conceive any 
action more likely to alienate the non-party voter whose support 
we have to win for our desired majority. English electors at 
least mistrust parties that cannot afford to tolerate internal criticism 
and differences about policy. The Tories keep their Churchills 
and Edens and Amerys out of office, but they keep them in the 
Party, and find them rather an asset than a liability. 

The Daily Herald, I observe, asserts that by issuing his memoran- 
dum, Sir Stafford has “ violated the Constitution of the Party,” 
a mendacious and ridiculous statement that will deceive nobody 
who knows the Constitution. I hope and believe that most of 
us who disagree with Sir Stafford on the question of policy will 
be prepared to maintain his right to try and convert us. It is 
only by the denial of such rights that any danger of a “ split ” 
can arise. 
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My fear is that Sir Stafford and his champions may play into the 
hands of the despotic elements in the Executive by failing to keep 
the two issues separate in any discussion. I believe that on a 
straight vote the Party Conference will refuse to approve his 
expulsion ; but it will not accept his policy, and if he allows the 
vote to be regarded as a test of agreement or disagreement with his 
attitude, he will lose. Sucha result will do no good to him, and 
infinite harm to the Labour Party. FRED HUGHES 

17 The Furrows, 

Walton-on-Thames. 


Sir,—I am not yet in a position to comment on the possibility 
of the compromise suggested in the letter you published on 
February 4th, but I would like to answer one point in Mr. G. R. 
Strauss’s letter. He says the compromise has already been re- 
jected by the National Executive. This is not so. During my 
negotiations I have been agreeably surprised to find how many 
members of the Executive were in favour of arrangements with 
the Liberals such as I have mentioned, provided they could be 
made tacitly and without formal bargaining ; in fact, there is some 
ground for saying that, if Sir Stafford Cripps had not launched 
his campaign, the Executive of its own volition might have come 
to such arrangements. 

Mr. Strauss’s letter goes on to make clear that what the Execu- 
tive rejected were “‘ electoral arrangements in the 200 odd con- 
stituencies where Labour has no chance at all.” But such 
arrangements would, in fact, be the whole “ Popular Front ”— 
or nine-tenths of it. Ivor THOMAS 

16A John Street, 

Adelphi, W.C.2. 


POLICE AND DEMONSTRATORS 


Sir,—We have collected a considerable volume of evidence of 
irregular conduct on the part of the police on the night of 
January 31st in Parliament Square, Whitehall and Piccadilly 
Circus. The Home Secretary, however, has thought fit to give a 
total denial to these allegations. In spite of substantial evidence 
to the contrary he has twice stated in the House of Commons 
that at no time on that evening were truncheons drawn or used, 

A group of Members of Parliament who have: iaxcn this matter 
up on our behalf are anxious to have all possible evidence at their 
disposal—particularly in regard to any women who were assaulted 
by police, any unjustifiable assaults on men by batons or fists, 
and any instances of the use of grossly offensive language by police. 

I shall be glad if eye-witnesses will send their statements to me 
immediately, setting out clearly but briefly the facts of all well- 
authenticated instances of this kind. I should also like to get into 
touch at once with any people who saw a tall young woman with 
a fair Eton-crop assaulted by police officers on two occasions 
between 9.10 and 9.45 p.m.—first at the Car Park outside the 
public entrance of the Houses of Parliament in Old Palace Yard, 
and secondly on,the pavement of the west side of Abingdon Street. 

The National Council RONALD KIDD, 

for Civil Liberties, Secretary 
320 Regent Street, London, W.1. 


STAG HUNTING 


S1r,—On January 28th last a hind and a calf chased by the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds sought safety by taking to the sea in 
rough water at Minehead. The hounds and hunt remained on 
the beach. The hind more than once came ashore, but each time, 
scared back, she took to the sea again. One of the Hunt Secre- 
taries fetched a gun, but was unable to shoot the hind, which 
eventually, after two hours in the sea, landed farther down the 
coast and escaped. This unedifying spectacle was watched by a 
disgusted crowd. The corpse of the drowned calf was washed 
ashore later 

The bare recital of these facts should suffice to gain the support 
of every humane-minded voter for the Bill to prohibit stag hunting 
(Protection of Animals, No. 2) to be introduced in Parliament 
during this session. The further knowledge that similar “‘ hunt- 
ing incidents’ are by no means infrequent, plus the reflection 
that civilised people are deriving their pleasure from thus harrying 
sentient creatures, must, we imagine, ensure it. 

Public feeling against Exmoor stag hunting—a barbarous sur- 


vival with an inevitable train of cruelty and suffering—has grown 
with marked rapidity. during the last few years. Is it not time that 
all who still care for wild nature should unite against this desecra- 
tion of one of the fairest stretches of the English countryside ? 
BERTRAM LLoyD, 
Hon. Secretary 
The National Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


FOOD FOR SPAIN 


Sir,—In their gallantry the Republicans of Madrid and Central 
Spain have determined to resist. Our part, so long as they are 
fighting, must be to act as their commissariat. 

The Labour Spain Committee, whose first appeal you were good 
enough to publish, has collected from parties and individuals 
£3,900 since the beginning of November. We have sent out 
food to this value without delay, milk, codfish, ship’s biscuits, 
potatoes and cod-liver oil. All of it has duly arrived. We have 
information which satisfies us that food ships are still reaching the 
ports of Central Spain safely. 

Donations should be sent to our Treasurer, Mr. Austen Albu, 
at 20 East Heath Road N.W.3. We are able to assure subscribers 
that all our work is done by volunteers and that we have no over- 
head expenses. H. N. BRAILSFORD, Chairman. 

Labour Spain Committee. J. Poxe, Secretary. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST HYMNS 


S1r,—Many Church people and others have felt the need of a 
collection of Christian Socialist or Progressive hymns. 

There is a small committee of clergymen in Bristol who are 
prepared to undertake the task of making such a collection. 

May we appeal to your readers to submit any such hymns they 
may have written, and to grant us the limited use of any suitable 
ones? The effort is not profit-making, but should any result, 
the money would be given to any deserving cause, at the dis- 
cretion, not of the committee, but of the hymn-writers. 

St. Michael’s Rectory, F. C. VyvyANn JONES 

1 Cotham Park Mansions, 
Redland, Bristol, 6. 


GLUCK 


S1R,—The praise of the Toynbee Hall Theatre Club contained 
in Mr. W. J. Turner’s most excellent article on the performance 
of Gluck’s Orpheus is particularly gratifying, because there are 
some of us who have felt doubts as to whether justice can be done 
to this marvellous composer in any opera house whatever. In 
listening to the performarice of some of Mozart’s operas at 
Glyndebourne one cannot help feeling that the qualities of the 
singers, though admirably adapted to works of a lesser order than 
Mozart’s, fail to do justice to the highest type of music. I doubt 
whether the more critical among us would be satisfied by a 
performance of Gluck’s works at Glyndebourne. Music such as 
this, which utterly extinguishes that of Wagner and Richard 
Strauss by the brilliancy and subtle delicacy of its colouring, 
demands the best voices and the best trained choirs in the land. 
The whole attention of the singer and the listener must be con- 
centrated upon the music. After all, is it not the oratorio singer, 
and not the operatic, who can really do justice to Gluck? One 
goes to the extreme of wishing merely to hear, and not to see, such 
works as Orpheus, Alceste and Iphigenia. Somehow one feels that, 
could they be performed at the Queen’s Hall or the Albert Hall, 
we should at last begin to realise that the genius of Gluck is 
unsurpassed. A. C. GISSING 


We are glad to acknowledge the following further sums received for 
Spanish Relief: Anon. (£250); Dorothy Carter (£10); Adrian Stokes 
(£6); J. Boyle (£5); Anon., J. H. Bell (£3); M. E. P. (£2 10s.); 
H. B. H., J. Hoyle, E. M. Pearson (£2); H. D. M. (£1 10s.); John 
and Dorothy Edwards (£1 §s.); Anon., J. H. C., J. D. Cohen, N. M. 
Gantz, John Mayson, R. F. C. O’L., C. C. R. and B. W. O., R. J. R., 
“ Wednesday ” (£1); A Few G.1.0. Members, C. and K. (12s. 6d.) ; 
Social Committee of the Headington Labour Party (12s.); A Studio, 
F. G. B., P. T. B., C. F. Cumbers, “ Frederica,” E. Hall, M. I. M. I., 
Mrs. Frank Keen, F. C. S., A. K. S., M. Snow, D. C. Williams 
(10s.); In Memory of Miss Wyeld (7s. 6d.); J. J. (6s. 6d.); Anon., 
S. D., M. D. M., F. W. (5s.); O. W. Sinclair (4s.); 2CM (3s.); 
Anon., O. J. E., W. J. Price (2s. 6d.); F. H. Chase ($5). 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue worth of evidence depends upon the man who gives it, 
and Mr. John D. Littlepage would prepossess any Anglo- 
Saxon court in his favour. He is an American mining engineer 
from Alaska, six foot three in height, as strong as a bear and 
physically remarkably tough. He is possessed of that par- 
ticularly happy blend of patience and gentleness which in 
men, cart-horses and dogs so often accompanies great physical 
strength, and he has man’s gifts of humour and intelligence as 
well. Two of his other characteristics are most important. 
He is entirely without the Irishman’s knack of getting himself 
mixed up in a quarrel. This is because he lacks that quick 
and noble response of indignation at the spectacle of cruelty 
and injustice which makes men instantly take sides. The 
explanation, I suppose, of the absence of indignation (an aristo- 
cratic quality) is that people learn not to feel it when it is too 
dangerous, and that in Western America, where everyone 
carried revolvers, the tradition of staying out of a fight rapidly 
grew up. Mr. Littlepage’s desire not to be mixed up in a 
quarrel is accompanied by an absence of desire to find out the 
rights and wrongs of one, which is only a special instance of 
his indifference to theory. Such appears to be the man who 
from 1927-1937 was the principal foreign engineer employed 
by the Gold Trust in U.S.S.R., who has now been helped to tell 
the story of his experiences in a book, In Search of Soviet Gold 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.), by his friend Mr. Demaree Bess, who during 
the same period was the Moscow correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor. There have been hundreds of witnesses of 
what has been taking place in Russia. Mr. Littlepage’s chief 
value is due to his knowledge of Siberian conditions, his 
absence of interest in theory, and that he has not been infected 
by the Communist jargon. Mr. Bess says in a foreword : 
The Soviet Communists enveloped everybody in their own atmos- 
phere of pseudo-scientific terms, a newly invented language. . 
which, like the pig-Latin children invent for their own amusement, 
has proved very contagious, and has spread all over the world... . 


What drew me to Littlepage from my first conversation with him 
was his immunity from this artificial speech. 


x * ” 


The first and last impression left by this book is its author’s 
enthusiasm for Siberia. Its size (as big as the U.S.A. and 
Europe without Russia), its emptiness and the vast natural 
resources in rich uncultivated land, forests, and minerals, set 
his pioneering spirit on fire ; the whole book glows with his 
excitement at discovering Siberia for himself. The English 
reader will do well to remember that Mr. Littlepage contrasts 
this promised land not with Devonshire or the South of 
France, but with his native Alaska. Then he is a gold miner, 
and he found that Siberia was full of gold. When Mr. Little- 
page went out in 1927 to Kechkar in the Southern Urals he 
found life rich, easy and abundant. Food was cheap and plenti- 
ful, and the great nomadic tribes of Bashkirs and Kirghiz 
had almost recovered from the destruction of their herds and 
flocks during the years of war and revolution. These nomadic 
peoples greatly interested Mr. Littlepage, and he took every 
opportunity of visiting them. But in 1929 what Mr. Little- 
page calls “ the second Communist revolution ” started. 


It just looked to me as if most of the small farmers in Russia were 
being moved from one place to another under police guard. I had 
no more idea of why this was being done than most of the Russians 
seemed to have. It appeared that orders had come from Moscow. .. . 
They didn’t like the idea of small farmers cultivating their little plots 
. . » just as they didn’t like the idea of the nomad herders roaming 
about on the steppes with their flocks of sheep and cattle and milk- 
mares. . . . Of course, it was pretty hard on the people of Russia 
at the time. It was rough on the kulaks themselves. ... And it 
was also tough on the rest of Russia’s population who went short of 
food for years. ... I don’t know whether it was any benefit to 
our mines or not. True, we got some much needed labour... . 





But, on the other hand, we had to put up for years with a food shortage 
which kept all our workers in poor shape for getting full production. 
* * * 

The effect on the nomad tribes was even more shattering. 
They were ordered not to move about but to live in permanent 
dwellings, and to pool their herds in collective farms. They 
killed their animals in thousands before submitting: then 
they were rounded up and sent to work in the mines. Few 
of them could speak Russian, or could adapt themselves to 
the change from a diet of meat and milk to one of black bread. 
They had never seen machinery. 

It can be imagined what a heart-breaking job it was to teach such 

workmen to use air-drills . . . and especially to handle dynamite. . . . 


It was a haywire business trying to operate large mines with such 
labour. 


Mr. Littlepage brings out the other side of the picture—as 
shown in the film Son of Mongolia at the Forum. The Com- 
munists were most anxious to favour the natives. They insisted 
that natives should be given half the responsible positions in 
the mines and other enterprises, and the courts were so pro- 
native that Russians were not willing to invoke their help in any 
dispute. It was only when Mr. Littlepage drove for weeks 
across the flat steppes of Kazakstan, which had once been 
covered with herds and tents, that he saw the destruction 
caused by the struggle between nomads and Communists. 
There was pasturage here for millions of milk-mares and camels 
and sheep, and it was now going to waste. The herds had disappeared 
and the nomads with them. As we bumped along we caught frequent 
glimpses of smoke rising lazily from the ruins of adobe villages once 
occupied in winter by herders. 

Another class to be liquidated, though only temporarily, 
were the old-time gold prospectors, “a group which I sus- 
pected could not easily be spared.” 

7” ~ * 

When Mr. Littlepage arrived in the U.S.S.R. he found that 
managing engineers were expected to wear gloves and keep apart 
from the workmen. He realised he would get nowhere unless 
he trained men to use the tools by demonstrating them, and 
made all mining students work as miners as part of their train- 
ing. The Russian Communists soon caught on to the ideas 
of American democracy, and relations in the Gold Trust 
went well, while production leaped up until now Siberia is 
second only to South Africa in gold output. The part of Mr. 
Littlepage’s book which will arouse the greatest interest is his 
experience of sabotage and wrecking, and of the trials of leading 
Communists on charges of wrecking. Sabotage has always 
been extremely common in Russia, as a large number of the 
men who are made to work machines hate them, wish to smash 
them and go back to their old way of life. Thus Mr. Little- 
page, dropping his hand casually on the bearing of a Diesel 
engine, felt grit in the oil. When the sump was drained he 
found several handfuls of fine quartz had been added to the 
oil. This on the part of workmen was natural and reasonable. 
The extraordinary thing is that Mr. Littlepage firmly believes 
that highly placed Communists were in a conspiracy to wreck 
industry. Thus the result of a highly placed investigating 
commission to the Kalata mines, which had been efficiently 
run, was to produce chaos. The pillars left as supports were 
drilled so that the mine collapsed, and the ventilating system 
installed where there were no harmful gases or dust of any 
kind. The confessions at a subsequent trial stated that the 
members of the commission were conspirators travelling from 
mine to mine lining up supporters. Mr. Litthepage was one 
of those sent with Piatakov to buy machinery in Berlin, and 
soon became aware that something extremely peculiar was 
afoot. It was either graft or a political plot of the kind out- 
lined by Piatakov at his trial. Mr. Littlepage had found 
it hard to believe it was graft, as the leading Communists “‘ were 
not the kind to be interested in feathering their own nests.” 
He therefore accepts the evidence of the wrecking trials, and 
believes in a nation-wide conspiracy. What he doesn’t ex- 
plain is why the conspirators adopted indirect methods so 
likely to be brought to light, when a brief battwe in the Kremlin, 
on the German model of June 30th, would have proved so 
far more effective. DAVID GARNETI 
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NEW NOVELS 


Three Men Make a World. By ANDREW MARVELL. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


Hawk Among the Sparrows. By DesMonD Hawkins. Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. 


Hope of Heaven. By JoHN O’Hara. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
The Long Valley. By Jonn Stemseck. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Steel Saraband. By RoGer DaTALLER. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 


Three Men Make a World is an old-style thriller. There are 
shots in the dark, hooks to the jaw, an evil, inscrutable Boss with 
pig’s eyes and a will of brass, and even our old friend the Baccillus 
that can destroy the world. But if new Marvell is old Sapper, it 
is old Sapper writ backwards, with Peterson in angel’s clothing, 
tricking and smiting the dim, anonymous Drummonds of law 
and the old order until the world is, more or less, successfully 
destroyed. Mr. Marvell’s central idea is highly ingenious. A 
biologist produces, quite by chance, a freak germ-culture capable 
of reducing oil to a watery jelly, and the Oil interests, with the 
implicit backing of their governments, determine to suppress the 
discovery before it can take effect. By a series of those remark- 
able coincidences that occur in fact but should be avoided in 
fiction a tube of the culture falls into the hands of three intro- 
spective Just Men, is accidentally released at the beginning of a 
great war and leaves a happy, simple England whose few surviving 
inhabitants tend their cows in mutual equity and give free meals 
to ragged ex-capitalists, unemployed for the first time in history. 
Between the shots at King’s Cross that open the story and the 
bleating of sheep that ends it are a little third-rate sentiment and 
rather more second-rate philosophy, together with a great deal of 
first-class action that compensates for both. 

Mr. Marvell’s characters are a commonplace lot—we’ve all 
met, in fiction at any rate, the modest, cowardly writer of detective- 
novels, the ascetic biologist and the simple, ruthless, adventurous 
giant with hands alternately as tender as a woman’s and as violent 
as a steam hammer. These three are inoffensive enough, but 
unhappily there is also Silya, a Natural Woman who hugs, mates 
and mothers with the enthusiasm and indiscrimination of parched 
earth receiving rain, and continually makes such adorable remarks 
as, ““ Too mooch I eat! Already is the figure gone. No matter, 
Iam hoppy. Mother eat a lot, too. She is fat, like that!” But 
Three Men Make a World is primarily a novel of incident and 
event. Mr. Marvell has discovered the obvious secret— 
apparently, however, unknown to- many adventure-story writers— 
that excitement lies mainly in contrast with familiarity, and that 
a dagger in Charlotte Street is more exciting than machine guns 
in Kerlotta Platz or a roaring dragon seen on the Sierra San Carlos. 
By monthly magazine standards his thrills are small beer ; there 
are three murders (two of them off stage), a street brawl, an inter- 
view with the enemy in Westminster Abbey and an air-raid, but 
no kidnappings, poisons, tortures or gallant exploits. Yet, be- 
cause the setting ,is familiar and because he has the confidence 
to avoid wild-western heroics and describe action in all its clumsy 
reality, Mr. Marvell is never less readable than a newspaper and 
sometimes as vivid as a personal experience ; while though his 
heroes are tiresome and unnatural, the minor figures—so minor 
they have no time to be more than caricature—are as odd and as 
convincing as the extras in Sous Les Toits de Paris. The tone of 
the book is that it all might have happened to anyone, and for most 
of the time we almost believe it. 

Mr. Hawkins endears himself to us by his punning title and 
charms with his felicitous style, but there’s no denying that Hawk 
Among the Sparrows is very quiet stuff. The Hawk, flatteringly 
enough, is the Intellectual (most of whom really feel like sheep 
among wolves), and the story tells how Mr. Kipter, a bearded, 
slightly moultirig specimen of his noble and predatory kind, 
comes to lodge with a family of formidable lower-middle-class 
sparrows and nearly loses his tail feathers. Accepting the dubious 
first premise : that sparrows admire rather than laugh at hawks, 
the eventual outcome is obvious enough. Kipter strokes his 
beard in the third floor back, his landlady pats her flaxen hair 
and prepares to emulate Mrs. Potiphar, and her gawkish niece 
begins to feel the flowering, of love ; until the nest is tangled in such 
a knot of emotional tensions that the hawk has to take flight 
through a back window. So slender a story requires considerable 


padding, and Mr. Hawkins has provided the necessary in pages 
It is by now a platitude that there is no 


of psychological analysis. 


such thing as a casual remark, and everyone knows that the lightest 
sentence is the fruit of tremendous unconscious conflict. In his 
anxiety to make the obvious entertaining Mr. Hawkins describes 
the feelings of his characters with the careful rhetoric of a military 
historian assessing the flux of a battle, and gives us extensive 
passages of passionless ersatz-Lawrence : 

His mind kept feeling round the details of that night, like a cat’s 
tongue in atin. He remembered . . . the insidious looping of Mrs. 
Sparge’s voice, cool and deft as a lariat, roping the coincidence of a 
bus ride. All the suspicions and jealousies of his married life inter- 
sected at that point. He had known that dark side of her, barred 
against him, the hidden profile that belied her smiles to him. She 
was a maze of secret exits, a warren of escapes which he could never 
block. When she spoke to him two more silent words fled down the 
wind. She had always been a house with a locked room, comfortable 
for no man, etc., etc. 


What a pity reviewers can’t write like that. Hawk Among the 
Sparrows is too well written to be dismissed out of hand, and if 
the author has nothing much to say, he at least refrains from the 
psycho-sexual nonsense that his school of writing tends to promote. 
The real, perhaps the only, trouble about his book is that it over- 
works its material, and makes what might have been an admirable 
short story into a long-winded, second-class novel. 

Here we are again, and what is one to say about it? Hope of 
Heaven is a collection of thirty-seven short stories dealing, mainly, 
with straight sex, straight rye, and crooked, unhappy tough guys 
(all the guys are tough, of course, but the toughest and unhappiest 
ones have stories to themselves). Mr. O’Hara is slick, vital, 
vivid, realistic, brutal, humorous, honest, tireless, readable, 
fearless and generally swell, and writes in the Hemingway idiom 
as competently as a literary competitor imitates Pope. The only 
virtue he lacks is originality, and that, significantly enough, is the 
primary quality the blurb assigns him, calling him, rather oddly, 
** the most contemporary writer of the new world ”’ and boasting 
of his ignorance of the Classics. Mr. O’Hara belongs to that 
able group of American writers who, to pun badly, can’t get out 
of the post-war rut, and adopts a literary mode that has already 
reached its perfection. When the world unites to produce its 
autobiographical novel, with each aspect of life allotted to a 
suitable novelist, I shall star Mr. O’Hara for the pub crawl and the 
amorous wisecrack. But until then, what is one to say about 
him ? 

The Long Vailey is a collection of short stories, most of which 
have already been published, though some only in limited editions. 
The themes are very simple : the death of a fugitive in the hills ; 
a man walking home after taking part in a lynching; a small boy’s 
love for his pony (the best of all, this) ; but the stories are far more 
than those ‘‘ authentic glimpses’”’ of experience that offer a 
facsimile rather than attempt understanding. Without affectation 
of style or any of the numerous narrative tricks that mark such 
a book as Hope of Heaven, Mr. Steinbeck possesses that directness 
of feeling and expression that is coming to be regarded as dis- 
tinctively American, yet he never falls into the complementary 
error of making his characters—even the oddest—stock figures 
from a feature reporter’s notebook. Mr. Steinbeck is not a great 
writer—he has too little passion for that, and his mind seems too 
observant to be really creative—but in his own way he is as perfect 
a craftsman as Hemingway and his disciples. But whereas 
Mr. O’Hara has mastered merely a peculiar idiom, Mr. Steinbeck 
has learnt the trick of the short story and given each of his tales 
the polish and poise of a sonnet. 

Steel Saraband is a genuinely proletarian novel in that the author 
has worked in the steel factory he describes, and became a writer 
and broadcaster purely on his own talents. Unfortunately, since 
to-day the novel of emotions, like poetry in the eighteenth century, 
is the conventional form of literary self-expression, whether or not 
it suits one’s particular abilities, Mr. Dataller has felt himself 
compelled to describe not only the heat and thunder of the mills, 
but also the cooler and more familiar relations between an am- 
bitious man and his wife. When we are at the Works, whether 
watching the technical processes of production, the intrigues for 
promotion or the difficult relations between Union and Manage- 
ment, this is a vigorous and unusual novel, standing out from the 
rabble of competitors by really knowing its subject. But when 
work’s over and he goes home to his wife and her platonic affaire 
with an amateur poet, Mr. Dataller puts himself on a level with 
his multitudinous rivals and does not stand out particulariy well 
by comparison. Steel Saraband is a doughnut, with fact in the 
middle and fecling providing the stodgy outside. I hope its 
successor will be all jam. JOHN MAIR 
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JAMES M. BERTRAM 
North China Front 


“ Mr. Bertram’s excellent book has caught the spirit 
of this gallant struggle.” —The Times. Illustrated 15s. 


J. COHEN & 
R. M. W. TRAVERS 
(editors) 
Educating for Democracy 


book.”’—Daily 
Illustrated 





<4 
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Telegraph 
10s. 6d. 


really important 


SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


The League of Nations and 
the Rule of Law, 1918-1935 


12s. 6d. 


A new edition, thoroughly revised. 





* Other new 


Dr. William Temple 


Readings in St. John’s Gospel 
First Series: Chapters I—XII. 
** Stands in the direct tradition of great expositions 
of Holy Scripture.”—Church Times 8s. 6d. 


Lord Stamp 
Christianity and Economics 


A discussion of the ever-present conflict between 
material and spiritual values. Feb. 21. 5s. 


By H. H. THERR,O'Connor | 


_ *A book of remarkable interest both political and 
romantic.’—Daily Mail. Illustrated. 12/6 net 














LIVING ABROAD 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


The delightful history of an American family who lived 
Paris, London, Rome, Hyéres, 
A travel tonic for everyone, 
8/6 net 


for a while in Florence, 
Veules-Les-Roses, etc. 
full of amusing stories and incidents. 


























New books on current topics 
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HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. 
Economic Aspects of Defence 


A book that examines questions of urgent import- 
ance. ‘“‘ Naturally controversial, but stimulating.” 
—The Times Is. 


PAUL EINZIG 


Economic Problems of the 
Next War 


An examination of Germany’s economic resources 


and those of the democracies. 7s. 6d. 
A. G. MACDONELL 
What Next, Baby ? 
Or, Shall I go to Tanganyika ? 
“Good, amusing and pungent reading.” —Times 
Litt. Supp. 3s. 6d. 





beoks * 
E. M. Delafield 
Three Marriages 


** Good entertainment ; lively and agreeable reading.” 
—Yorkshire Post 7s. 6d. 


Anna Gordon Keown 


Wickham’s Fancy 


A delightful new story by the author of “ Mr. 
Theobald’s Devil.” 7s. 6d. 


Hugh Walpole 
The Joyful Delaneys 


Hugh Walpole at his best.”—Country Life. “A 


Niant and attractive novel.’’—Listener 8s. 6d 
Guy Boas (compiler) 
A New Treasury of 
English Verse 
NEL, nsive collection of verse old and new. 6 


Richart 
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FALLEN BASTIONS 


Fallen Bastions. By G. E.R. Gepye. Gollancz. 16s. 

Our capacity for sympathy is limited by our experience. The 
ordinary Englishman can grow indignant at English crimes and 
English injustice, but when it comes to organised oppression abroad 
he either distorts it into English terms or just does not feel it at all. 
That is why the books of foreign correspondents like Douglas 
Reade and G.E. R. Gedye are so tremendously important. They 
are written by Englishmen like ourselves—but Englishmen who 
have lived through the horrors cf modern Europe. Reading Insanity 
Fair or Fallen Bastions, we suddenly realise with acute physical 
nausea that these things are not merely newspaper stories but the 
sufferings of human beings. We feel it because Englishmen have 
felt it and had the skill to enable us to feel it too. 

Mr. Gedye avoids the besetting sin of many first-class 
journalists ; he is not hard-boiled. As in the days of the Revolver 
Republic, though he is never sentimental, he feels acutely and he 
hates beastliness whether it is committed by allies or enemies. 
He is politically biased but emotionally sound. This combination 
of qualities has made him a great journalist. 

It is litthke wonder, therefore, that in recent years his despatches 
from Central Europe to the English, and still more to the American 
papers have been so eagerly read by people who wanted to get 
at the truth and its human meaning. In his new book his char- 
acter comes out far more richly than it ever could in urgent over- 
night messages. A quick appreciation of every kind of passionate 
action or suffering, a doggedness in debunking the slippery and 
the smoke-screen raisers to their faces, unlimited courage and an 
almost schoolboy zest, make a first-class equipment for a jour- 
nalist, but to these Mr. Gedye adds an indignation that rises at 
times to white heat. Indignation, indeed, is the keynote of the 
book. In the first two chapters, he recapitulates some of the 
events which he had already described in Heirs to the Hapsburgs. 
The difference in the mood of the two accounts is a measure of 
what a front-seat view of Fascism in action down the Danube could 
do to a man with strong democratic instincts and a natural enjoy- 
ment of life. 

















£10 10s. Prize 


AFRICAN MAJESTY, by F. C. C. EGERTON 
A Story of Refuge at the Court of the King 
of Bangangté in the French Cameroons. 


With 123 illustrations. 
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* African Majesty” is, in our opinion, a good 
and an unusual book, superbly illustrated ; yet 
though published in November, 1988, it has as 
yet received secant notice from critics in the 
press, with the result that a large public—who, 





It is a remarkable fact that, though four years—to a day— 
elapsed between the outbreak of civil war in Austria in 1934 and 
Schuschnigg’s fatal visit to Berchtesgaden, there has hitherto 
been no adequate history in English of the fighting and the extra- 
ordinary twilight political situation which followed it. The war 
on two fronts which the Austrian government had to wage with the 
majority of the population against it, the ceaseless underground 
activities of the various political parties, the sudden explosions of 
violence, the tangled web of intrigues involving most of the 
European Powers, were a gift to a writer with a sense of the dra- 
matic and the picturesque, who could see that the little country 
had turned into a nucleus of the European unrest. One reason 
among many why this story never got written before the collapse, 
and why therefore the situation in Vienna was so little understood 
in an England where Austrian peasant dress had rapidly become 
all the rage, was that those who could tell most were unable to 
speak out. Mr. Gedye was one of the Anglo-American jour- 
nalists who stayed to see the game played through, and his immense 
experience and wealth of material had to wait till the curtain had 
been rung down to be made available to the public. In a way, 
it is rather a pity that he found himself plunged at once into the 
middle of another drama, and that the urgency of the world situa- 
tion decided him to compress the Austrian and Czech tragedies 
into one book, which here and there shows signs of hurried editing. 
There must still be Austrian material enough for many fascinating 
chapters in his memory, even if the Nazis’ arrival forced him to 
burn his archives ; and it is difficult not to believe that if he had 
the space and time he could have made his breathless and horrify- 
ing description of the last months of Czechoslovakia even more 
valuable by giving it a solid background of the Republic’s 
evolution during the preceding decade, as he himself witnessed it. 

As it is, he has given us so much that it may seem ungrateful 
to grumble at all. He shows only too clearly how the destruction 
of the Social-Democratic power of Vienna in 1934 was in reality 
the last stage in a swing-back of the pendulum towards reaction 
that had been going on ever since the creation of the Republic, 
a long campaign against the Left whose arch-strategists were 
Jesuit-trained politicians and politician-priests. It is Mr. Gedye’s 
special merit, that while he makes you feel how contemptible 
and shoddy the methods employed by the Right were, he brings 
out the human qualities of Dollfuss and the pathos of his end, 
and while condemning Schuschnigg as a dictator no whit less 
oppressive to the working classes during most of his reign of 
power, acknowledges and admires his personal courage in crisis 
after crisis, and finds a true nobility, when a desperate last moment 
attempt to reverse the wheels was made, in his bearing in the face 
of a situation that had become all but hopeless for himself and his 
country. He brings heavy charges to bear against the policy of 
the Social-Democratic leaders, but at the same time sees how large 
a part scruples of humanity played in their weakness, and how 
difficult their position was with the destiny of Austria so closely 
controlled by foreign Powers. It is these foreign Powers, par- 
ticularly France and England, that receive no quarter in his pages, 
and if one feels a sense of shame when made to realise so nakedly 
how we betrayed Austria, this feeling can only grow to utter humili- 
ation and disgust when his spotlight turns to Czechoslovakia, 1938. 

Mr. Gedye excels in the dramatic reporting of historic scenes, 
such as the February fighting in Vienna, the last hours before the 
Reichswehr crossed the Austro-Bavarian border, and the crowds 
gathering in Prague as do-~>~ reached.’ given each of his tales ** 














we believe, would enjoy it—has not yet even 
heard of it. 


We believe in the book and, frankly. we are 
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i¢ polish and poise of a sonnet. 

Steel Saraband is a genuinely proletarian novel in that the author 
has worked in the steel factory he describes, and became a writer 
and broadcaster purely on his own talents. Unfortunately, since 
to-day the novel of emotions, like poetry in the eighteenth century, 
is the conventional form of literary self-expression, whether or not 
ijt suits one’s particular abilities, Mr. Dataller has felt himself 
compelled to describe not only the heat and thunder of the mills, 
but also the cooler and more familiar relations between an am- 
bitious man and his wife. When we are at the Works, whether 
watching the technical processes of production, the intrigues for 
promotion or the difficult relations between Union and Manage- 
ment, this is a vigorous and unusual novel, standing out from the 
rabble of competitors by really knowing its subject. But when 


work’s over and he goes home to his wife and her platonic affaire 
with an amateur poet, Mr. Dataller puts himself on a level with 
his multitudinous rivals and does not stand out particularly well 
by comparison. 
middle and feeling providing the stodgy outside. 
successor will be all jam. 


Steel Saraband is a doughnut, with fact in the 
I hope its 
JOHN MaiIR 
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J CASSELL Books 


THE GERMANS 
AND AFRICA 
By EVANS LEWIN, MBE 


Librarian of the Royal Empire Society. 


‘Mr. Lewin’s book gives the facts and leaves British 
readers to form their own conclusion. It is certainly 
a book which students of international affairs will, 
find well worthy of study.’— Public Opinion. 

With 6 line maps. 7/6 net 











Memoirs ranging from Disraeli and Gambetta to the Anschluss. 


MY LIFE AND 


HISTORY 
By BERTA SZEPS 


‘ its idealism, its courage, and its poignancy. 

Read — Birmingham Post. 
it + ‘its account of a woman's stirring life, its 

for picture of a vanished Austria.’—John 0’ London's 
lilustrated. 10/6 net 











NELSON'S WIFE 
By E. M. KEATE, MBE. 


‘Miss Keate’s story is sure of a welcome... the author 
has taken pains to make her record full and accurate and 
the result is a book which every student of Nelson 
can read with interest and profit.’—The Scoisman. 
Iilustrated. '2/6 net 











THE THREE 
WHITE RAJAS 
By H. H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


‘A book of remarkable interest both political and 
romantic.’—Daily Mail. Illustrated. 12/6 net 











LIVING ABROAD 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


The delightful history of an American family who lived 
for a while in Florence, Paris, London, Rome, Hyéres, 
Veules-Les-Roses, etc. A travel tonic for everyone, 
full of amusing stories and incidents. 8/6 net 









































*Easy Payments *Democracy at Home and 
Abroad 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Aylmer Vallance 


The writer is a well-known author and journalist 
who can make economics palatable and helpful 
to the ordinary man. In this book he deals with 
a modern development of the economics of the 
home which has become widespread, and is 
having certain well-marked effects upon our social 
organisations. He also deals fully with the pro- 
visions and probable effects of the new Act. 


THE NEW SWEDEN 


Dr. Bjarne Braatoy 


Sweden is an example of a country which has 
succeeded in adopting many of the chief ideas and 
plans of nationalisation without forfeiting its free 
and easy democratic arrangement of society. The 
author explains what has been done and how the 
methods of government and national organisation 
are working out in a small state, a very limited 
““ monarchy ’’ indeed, unhampered by “* great- 
ness ’’ or imperial interests and distractions. 


WORKERS ABROAD 
G. P. Jones 


The organisation of labour and labour political 
movements in countries outside our own, care- 
fully described and used for purposes of com- 
parison with those of British workers, and their 
place in the body politic. A book of absorbing 
interest not only to the student of economics, but 
also to the man in the street who wishes to know 
how other nations live. 


The full facts and figures about Hitler and 
Mussolini’s colonial claims— 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHARE-OUT 
Barbara Ward 


‘A striking success . . . delightfully written, easy to read.’ 
Sir John Harris, Time and Tide 


“A clear, calm and clever account ’”’ 
Harold Nicolson’s opinion of 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Maurice Bruce 


NELSON'S DISCUSSION BOOKS 


Each 2/- net 


General Editors: 
Richard Wilson, D.Litt., and A. J. J. Ratcliff, M.A. 
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‘‘POOR CHRIS SMART” 


Rejoice in the Lamb: A Song from Bedlam. By Curisto- 
PHER SMART. Edited with an Introduction by W. Force 
STEAD. Cape. 15s. 

Christopher Smart had the originality to go mad in an Age of 
Reason. Madness released a vital spark and he wrote his Song 
to David (1763), without which he would not be remembered 
to-day. It is a curious poem, isolated perhaps rather than great, 
and almost as detached from its author as from the century in 
which it was written. For no one, apparently, could have been 
less fitted than “ poor Chris Smart” to produce the poem that 
has made him famous. He started to scribble verses at the age 
of four ; thirty years later, before his mind gave, he still showed 
no more than a thin, miscellaneous talent. At whatever point 
in his career we pick him out, sane or mad, as drunken don, 
Grub Street hack or inhabitant of a Bedlam, he is an unemphatic 
figure, one of those personalities tied together with string who 
seem certain sooner or later to fall apart. He published two 
poems on the attributes of the deity; and prefaced them with a 
puff of Dr. James’ fever powder. Converted to the belief that 
man’s life is continual prayer, he embarrassed his friends by 
falling on his knees in the streets; he wrote kneeling; prayed, 
drank, and prayed again, and it is doubtful if his weaknesses had 
much mention in his prayers. Despite his follies, he was liked, 
and as his eccentricities developed, the “poor” before his 
Christian name dropped in automatically. He had, as his latest 
editor, Mr. Stead, points out, a disarming innocence ; no doubt, 
too, he was excessively amiable to everyone, including himself. 
What—after reading the somewhat meagre accounts of his life— 
should we name as the quality which he conspicuously lacked ? 
Resolution. Yet A Song to David, five hundred lines of sustained 
lyricism, is one of the most resolute poems in the English language : 

Strong is the lion—like a coal 

His eyeball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes : 

Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 

Strong against tide, th’ enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes. 


But stronger still, in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of pray’r.... 
This vision is weakened only when we think of “ the man of 
pray’r”’ as Smart himself. 

The verdicts on A Song to David are interesting. Contemporary 
critics seem to have been divided between those (a few) who 
thought the poem as mad as its author and the majority who 
praised it while deploring an excessive regularity in its structure. 
I have not been able to discover amy contemporary critic who 
regarded the poem as anything other than a poetic exercise, 
better than other things of the kind Smart had done before. 
The Victorians made up for this lack of understanding. Rossetti 
raised Smart to a pinnacle above Blake. Browning, with a more 
exact sense, neglected magnitude for historical appropriateness 
and placed him between Milton and Keats, That comparison is 
illuminating, particularly in its second half; for the sensuousness, 
the appeal to beauty, as well as a queer impassioned dignity, 
must strike even the modern reader. But is it a great poem ? 
Not quite, I think; when I am reading it, altogether different 
comparisons spring to my mind, The Victorians, who discovered 
Smart, produced also the poet with whom he might be paired— 
James Thomson, his opposite in thought. Each lives by a single 
poem. They are rootless, they lead nowhere, they build a rhetoric 
of stone. Their stanzas unroll a scheme, emphasised by cate- 
gories and moral alliterations. A certain clumsiness and fixity 
goes with originality, so that we remember their work as a whole 
without being able to quote a line of it; they leave no tide-mark 
in the memory. Possibly it is only accident that both poets, the 
one ecstatic and the other sombre, inhabited the muffled world 
of the drunkard. Add a third, Poe. “ The viol, the violet and 
the vine’’ has obvious affiliations with “ Determin’d, dar’d and 
done.”’ There'is a recurrent verbal bluntness in the verse of 
these otherwise sensitive writers: all three—Smart, Thomson, 
Poe—are full of it. They can be original and at the same 
time a trifle dull. Because of their personal isolation they 
are unlike other poets, but they suffer also from lack of con- 
tact. We do not feel that any of them is a master. Poe has 


been superseded by Baudelaire, and so to-day is almost unreadable. 
Smart and Thomson retain their uniqueness; and being almost 
great, they are neglected for more accomplished subordinates. 


The discovery of Rejoice in the Lamb should send up interest 
in Smart several points. It is a crazy magnificat, written during 
his confinement and exploring madly the sensibility which 
afterwards emerged in A Song to David ; natural history, Biblical 
personages, names of friends and patrons, travel reading, memories 
of childhood, glimpses of the lunatic’s routine, are poured out in 
an uninhibited hymn of praise. It forms a bridge between 
A Song to David and the rather sketchy personality of its author ; 
and it shows, in action as it were, the madness which made him 
as a poet. The scheme of the verses is rigid, half reproducing 
the formula : 

Let Eleazar rejoice with the Grampus, who is a pompous spouter, 
(an amusing example—some are merely odd); others beginning 
with “For” and introducing random pronouncements or pro« 
phecies. In the “For” sections there are many inconsequent and 
oddly attractive passages : 
For I have adventured in the name of the Lord, and he hath 
marked me for his own. 
For I bless God for the Postmaster-General and all conveyancers 
of letters under his care, especially Allen and Shelvock. 
For my grounds in New Canaan shall infinitely compensate from 
far the flats and maynes of Steindrop Moor. 
For the praise of God can give to a mute fish the notes of a 
nightingale. 
For I have seen the White Ram and Thomas Hall of Willingham 
and am myself a greater curiosity than both. 
At times he hits a baffling beauty, as here : 
For in my nature I quested for beauty, but God, God has sent 
me to sea for pearls. 
Or an image of real splendour : 
For the Glory of God is in the East, but cannot be seen for the 
cloud of the Crucifixion. 
The longest consecutive passage describes charmingly his cat 
Jeoffroy, with whom he shared his cell as he wrote. It is curious 
how a homely saying about new bread being best, or gnomic 
wisdom such as might be found in Blake’s Proverbs of Heaven and 
Hell, is embedded in verses of learned and resounding nonsense. 
As a document of madness Rejoice in the Lamb will no doubt be 
claimed by the surrealists ; they will find a passage on rhyming 
in terms of musical instruments to put beside Rimbaud’s sonnet 
on the vowels. For the light it throws on Smart, it is invaluable ; 
mad though many of the verses are, one sees that Smart for the 
first time was stretching his mind and using a language of his own. 
Here and there, indeed, he does better than anywhere in the 
Song to David, where he returns to the technical habits of earlier 
days. Mr. Force Stead’s editing of this manuscript, which he 
also discovered, his introduction and profuse annotation are all 
admirable. It is to be hoped that he will one day give us a Life 
of Smart; at present there is nothing fuller than the article in the 
D.N. B. G. W. STONIER 


GLORY DEAD? 


Glory Dead. By ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL. Michael Joseph. 
15s. 

Our neglected colonies get very little literary attention. The 
real journalist seldom has time to spare for such backwaters. It 
is therefore all to the good that Trinidad should have attracted a 
man like Mr. Calder-Marshall who knows how to write, and has 
besides a knowledge of world affairs. His sketches of scenes and 
types, and his essays into politics, vary in significance, but he 
approaches the people without superiority or naive romanticism, 
with friendly understanding born of knowledge of working-class 
movements elsewhere. 

There is no doubt about his eye for scenes and colour. The 
first part of the book, “ a sort of scenario ”’ illustrating life in Port 
of Spain, is very well done and excellent reading. But though 
calculated to tempt the reader on it is perhaps not the best of 
introductions to the rest. The bars and brothels of one tropical 
seaport are really very like those of any other. Mr. Calder- 
Marshall’s wholly fresh impressions are of the radical “ intelli- 
gentsia,” of the executives of Trade Unions and cultural societies. 
The Trade Union movement he describes expresses an entirely 
new determination to organise and co-operate to achieve better 
living conditions ; but after the rather lurid opening one is almost 
astonished to hear of such disinterested, enthusiastic and well- 
informed leaders, and it is hard to imagine how the new spirit 
among the workers could have sprung from such unpromising 
soil. 
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GIVE HIM HIS CHANCE 


Like all the children in the National Children’s 

Home this boy was in need. Given the right 

environment and training he will make good. 

Your gift will help us to give him his chance. 
Please send it today. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON 











PATRICK 
HAMILTON 


“excellent social satire. . . extremely 
amusing ... excellent jokes and 
shrewd Marxian criticism.” 

New Statesman. 


“ quick and charming wit . . . sends 
one away chuckling thoughtfully . 
for its humour, its impudence, its 
humanity, you must read it.” 
Granta. 


IMPROMPTU IN 
MORIBUNDIA 


also 


GAS LIGHT: a Victorian melodrama 2/6 net 


(now running at the Apollo Theatre) 
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KEEP YOUR FEET FIT! 


5 For longer wear and greater comfort. 


<D Puritan Tanneries Limited, Runcorn, y 
cvs-317 














LET US PILOT YOU TO SUCCESS 


MATRICULATION... “INTER.”. . . FINALS B.A., B.Sc., 
or B.Com., and ALL PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Mass-produced printed lesson notes and exercises assume th 
the difficulties of one are the difficulties of all. Wyncott 
College Courses are prepared separately for every student 
under the direction of his personal tutor. 

—99°,, CERTIFIED SUCCESSES 
Matriculation Fee £4 15s. Intermediate £10 10s. 
ARE YOU WITHIN FIFTY MILES OF LONDON? 
Visiting Tutors cover this area to give that personal coaching 

which halves the time of study. 
Let us hear of your Examination Problem 


THE DIRECTOR OF COACHING, 
“WYNCOTT COLLEGE,” THORNTON HEATH, CROYDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1877.) 
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THE RESULT: 














Sir Halley Stewart Trust Lectures 
Change of dates of 
PROF. HILTON’S LECTURES 


WEALTH—Substance or Shadow ? 
See page 219 last week’s iss 

These free lectures will now be iithonst at the 

MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., E.C.4 


on 

Thursday, March 9th. 
Tuesday, March 14th. Thursday, March 16th. 
Tuesday, March 21st. at 6 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE. Tickets for Free Reserved Seats apply to THI 


SECRETARY, Sir Halley Stewart Trust, 1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C.4. 
Phone : Central 7386 


Tuesday, March 7th. 
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The great merit of the book is that its vivid presentation leaves 
the British public with no vestige of excuse for failing to know of 
the depressing conditions which prevail in what is by no means 
among the poorest or least fortunate of British dependencies. 
This is not to say that its lively journalism has said the last word. 
The bias is throughout too strongly urban. Though agriculture 
is admittedly still far the greatest of Trinidad activities, Mr. Calder- 
Marshall follows the example set by the “ disturbances ” Com- 
mission of 1937 in treating the problem as if it were wholly an 
urban industrial dispute. Landlessness “and land- are 
hardly so much as suggested. There is an excellent piece of re- 
porting on health and housing and the horrors of poverty. But 
this scrdid poverty is not, unfortunately, disposed of, nor even 
wholly explained, by frequent use of the overworked term “ ex- 
ploitation.” 

Greater familiarity with the conditions of life in these backward 
colonies would have induced a little more charity in the judgment 
here passed on Crown Colony Government. Lack of such a 
background also makes the author give rather much weight to 
colour-snobbery, which as he himself shows is being modified by 
the new influences and the new influx of energy. The strong, 
able, and not ill-educated black and coloured bourgeoisie are left 
out of the picture as of little importance, together with the planter 
aristocracy, though both are an essential part of the West Indian 
whole. The calculating exclusiveness of Government officials 
is justly exposed—certainly also the nervous suspicion manifested 
in the official or police handling of the strike situation, and even 
of Mr. Calder-Marshail himself. But the picture is too uni- 
formly dark. ‘That the new spirit has taken such firm root is due 
in part perhaps to the wider opportunity brought by the “ ex- 
ploiting ”’ oil companies, certainly to a latent belief in the right 
to freedom, which may be laid to the credit of former missionary 
and philanthropic teaching—based when all is said and done on 
British tradition, if not British practice. The very weakness of 
the people makes it even more than usually difficult for the Govern- 
ment—above all the changing personnel of a Crown Colony—to 
ceal as might be wished with dominant, long-established, interests 
—such as are not powerless nearer home. As a warning against 











“Nothing finer in its class has been written 
since D. H. Lawrence died, James Joyce got 
lost, and Aldous Huxley grew tired” 


writes one reviewer of 


Happy Valley 


PATRICK WHITE’S novel, which has been praised for its 

feeling for life by ELizaABgETH BoweN, V. S. PRITCHETT, 

HERBERT READ, STEPHEN SPENDER, RALPH STRAUS, RICHARD 

CHURCH, GRAHAM GREENE, HOWARD SPRING, DoroTHy 

RICHARDSON, J. D. BERESFORD, PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON, DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR, JOHN BROPHY. 
(2nd Printing Ordered. 8/6 net.) 


Penny World 


HUMPHREY CHESTERMAN’S novel, which was the First 
Recommendation of Times Lit. Sup. last week in an excep- 
tionally long review: “Mr, Chesterman is to be congratulated 
on the fulfilment of the promise of his first novel Bolden. 
In quite a different vein, this second work has the same 
distinction ahd sureness of touch.” TANGYE LEAN (News 
Chronicle): “I recommend his study of a man who fell 
unsuccessfully in love as one of the finest on the subject since 
Proust exhausted it.” (7/6 net.) 


SSS HARRAP NOVELS —zmm 





any “ deal ” with Germany at colonial expense it is time note was 
taken of the already shattering effect on British prestige of our 
treatment of Abyssinia. It will be gain if this exposure helps, as 
it should, to stimulate British colonial rule to more positive action, 
and so to save the tradition of British justice from the epitaph 
“Glory Dead.” W. M. MACMILLAN 


CHATHAM 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Brian TUuNSTALL. 


“ie Stoughton. 20s. 
The first Earl of Chatham has been lucky in his biographers, 
has 


if 


because there have been so few of them. It is curious 
gp caapad he inte tdennghom Ul Gpotiin: Gens be 
wy bones are just the kind which one might have expected 
prot cptn It is true that there are no pickings for them in his 
sexual life, but he was indisputably insane. However, they have 
left him alone, and 26 years have passed since the last—an 
admirable—biography of him by Professor Basil Williams 
appeared. His luck holds even in his latest biographer, for Mr. 
Tunstall has written an excellent book. He has proved himself 
already as an expert in naval history and strategy of the eighteenth 
century, and that is a very good. preparation for anyone who 
undertakes to write the life of Pitt. Pitt’s claim to greatness in 
achievement rests almost entirely upon his statesmanship in the 
years 1757 to 1761, that is to say upon his conduct of a great war. 
He was perhaps the most successful War Minister who has ever 
lived, and he not only controlled the Government of the country 
at home, but practically acted as Commander-in-Chief and Chief 
of General Staff both for Army and Navy. The strategy of the 
war was his, particularly the naval strategy, and this makes Mr. 
Tunstal!’s expert knowledge peculiarly valuable. 

His judgment on the crucial point in Chatham’s strategy is 
almost certainly correct, namely that it was not until 1743 that 
he began to prove himself to be a great imperial strategist. Up 
to that time, while he was in fact in Opposition, Chatham had 
been in favour only of colonial naval operations and had violently 
opposed all “ containing operations’? in Europe which were 
directed to forcing the French to treat Europe as the main field of 
operations and to the defence of Hanover. After 1743 Chatham 
made what appeared to be a complete volte face, though the com- 
pleteness of it is disputable. He accepted containing operations 
as an integral part of English strategy, the ultimate aim of his 
policy, however, remaining the same. During his great years 
when he controlled the Government and the war, he used those 
operations only for one purpose, namely to immobilise the French 
army and navy in Europe while he stripped France of her empire 
and made it English. 

His claims to great statesmanship in fields other than war and 
strategy are more doubtful. His achievement in domestic politics 
was negligible, yet he often showed even there flashes of clearer 
and broader vision than almost any of his contemporaries. For 
instance, when the Irish Parliament proposed to tax absentee 
landlords, there was a terrific outcry against the Bill from the 
English aristocracy, particularly the Whig noblemen. Chatham 
would himself have suffered under its provisions, which he 
thought “‘ excessively severe,”’ but he refused to join in the agitation 
against it on the following grounds, which show an extraordinary 
measure of political sagacity and enlightenment : 

The principle of this severity seems founded in strong Irish policy ; 
which is to compel more of the product of the improved estates of 
that kingdom to be spent by the possessors there, amongst their 
tenants, and in their own consumptions, rather than here in England, 
and in foreign parts. England, it is evident, profits by draining 
Ireland of the vast incomes spent here from that country. But I 
could not, as a peer of England, advise the King on principles of 
indirect, accidental English policy, to reject a tax on absentees sent 
over here, as the genuine desire of the Commons of Ireland, acting 
in their proper and exclusive sphere, and exercising their inherent, 
exclusive right, by raising supplies in the manner they judge best. 

There were similar flashes of statesmanship in his treatment of 
Wilkes and Liberty and the question of reform, but, as we said, 
his actual achievements in internal politics were negligible. This 


Air 
in 


is only to say that his immense gifts were, except for the great 
years of his war administration, tragically wasted. This was 
clearly due in large part to the illness which dogged him almost 
throughout his life and which was apparently a type of inter- 
mittent insanity. He was a great orator and a man of genius—a 
superior man, as all his contemporaries admitted. His disease 
itself at periods gave him almost superhuman energy, and during 
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such bursts of activity he was able to prove himself to be one of 

the greatest of statesman. But at other times his mood varied 

from crazy instability to the long lethargy of abysmal melancholia. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


A TUDOR CLASSIC 


The Mirror for Magistrates. Edited by Liry B. CampseELt- 
Cambridge University Press. 42s. 

The Mirror for Magistrates is a famous work and one which 
played a great part in its day, both in entertaining the reading 
public and in influencing literary taste and performance. 
Everybody with any pretence to education has heard of it; but 
few can have any idea what sort of thing it is. It was a collective 
work, designed to follow on the heels of Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, 
with a series of tragic stories out of English history of the fall of 
various great persons, kings and otherwise, illustrating certain 
political morals and giving entertainment and instruction together. 
The Tudor reading public, which liked hearing about great persons 
as much as, perhaps if possible even more than the public of 
to-day, took the book to its heart and called for edition after 
edition. With each one it was expanded and enlarged, changed 
a little, the prose dialogue connecting each poem altered or added 
to: all which makes the bibliography of the Mirror extremely 
complicated, and the establishment of the text difficult. Hence 
this large, fat volume of over five hundred outsize pages and 
sixty pages of Introduction, admirably edited by Professor Lily B. 
Campbell and expensively, but beautifully, produced by the 
Cambridge University Press. Miss Campbell has had the run 
of a very rare set of first editions of the Mirror in the Huntington 
Library ; and so this is by way of being a standard, a definitive 
text. 

The Mirror, with its tales of Richard II, Owen Glendower, 
Richard of York, Suffolk and Jack Cade, Richard III, appealed 
strongly to the interest in history, particularly that of the disturbed 
and recent past out of which the Tudor monarchy emerged, that 
marked the public of their day. The Mirror was a sort of poetic 
counterpart to Hall’s Chronicle, upon which for its facts it was 
based, and in part to Holinshed, who himself had some small 
connection with the group of men who contributed to the Mirror. 
It in turn enormously influenced the dramatists later: no less 
than thirty historical plays are indebted to it, including the English 
history plays of Shakespeare, which bear witness to it at many 
points. A good reading man, Shakespeare had thoroughly read 
and digested the Mirror. No wonder it had the réclame it had. 

The plan of the work was conceived in the reign of Edward VI ; 
it was held up from appearing during the interval of Mary’s rule, 
but was brought out in successive parts under Elizabeth. What 
is remarkable is the tenacity with which the original plan, con- 
ceived apparently by William Baldwin, was carried out by different 
editors over a period of twenty years. They were indeed an 
interesting group of men who carried it out: Baldwin himself, a 
writer of talent in various veins, pamphleteer, poet, playwright, 


who turned minister and preacher in the end, which brought his }: 


literary career to an end; George Ferrers, Thomas Phaer, the 
translator, Thomas Churchyard, prolific jack-of-all-trades in 
Elizabethan letters. Most important of all was Thomas Sackville, 
who contributed his “‘ Induction” and “‘ Complaint of Henry 
Duke of Buckingham.” 

Sackville’s “‘ Induction”’’ is the most famous of all early 
Elizabethan poems—a sort of Waste Land in its influence on 
later poets—and on the strength of it some critics have regarded 
him as the most important poet between Chaucer and Spenser. 
Beautiful as the poem undoubtedly is, this is, I think, to underrate 
Skelton, who was more wholly a poet by nature, and perhaps even 
Wyatt and Surrey. At any rate, after this and his part in the 
tragedy Gorboduc, Sackville took to politics; and with such 
success that he made a large fortune—‘ Fillsack”’ the Eliza- 
bethans called him—became Lord Treasurer and Earl of Dorset. 
The greatness of Knole is founded upon him. As usual, politics 
paid better than poetry. 

This edition of the Mirror will be of value to all students of 
English literature, and especially to those interested alike in the 
development of the history plays of Shakespeare and in the 
dominant Tudor attitude on the question of authority and social 
order. It was, of course, entirely authoritarian—though at the 
same time it had a strain of anti-despotism. It stood for that 


ideal of efficient popular monarchy which the Tudors exemplified, 
and Shakespeare expressed all through his plays. 
A. L. ROWSE 








ag the present state 


of medical knowledge . .”’ 


The Doctor of to-day never promises more 
than he can perform. Of some problems he 
would not hesitate to say: “ Medical science has 
not yet found the solution.” Because of this 
candour we trust him implicitly when he is able 
to tell us that there zs a basic principle for nervous 
health. “No more effective treatment for 
shortening convalescence is known”, he says, 
“than regular feeding of the nerves and blood 
with organic phosphorus and protein.” 

The secret of the wonderful recuperative effects 
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doses of this organic phosphorus and protein in a 
form we can all assimilate. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A MIND 


George Santayana. By Grorce W. Howeare. Oxford Press’ 
16s. 


The man of the world and the recluse supply the conflicting 
elements in George Santayana’s nature, but the system into which 
he has resolved them is that of the recluse who has the whole of 
the world at his disposal. It is doubtful if such a system has, 
as Mr. Howgate claims for it, “ great significance for the modern 
world”: and although the humanistic attitude, the charm of his 
style and the poetic range of his imagination suggest much that is 
of value, it is Santayana the essayist and the critic whose voice 
attracts. Santayana the philosopher remains somewhat beyond 
our reach. Referring to The Life of Reason, Mr. Howgate remarks : 

It makes too little of the social, economic, and political pressure 
which the increasingly gregarious habits of mankind have generated 
and which, like an incubus, has come to plague its maker. It is 
essentially a way of life for an individual whose place in the world 
is as secure and fortunate as that of an Athenian aristocrat at Pericles’ 
court. 

The perfected individual, the ghost which haunts all of Santayana’s 
writing, appears the more spectral and the less significant because 
he fails to recognise the importance of this “ pressure.”” Specu- 
lative philosophy, however charming its voice, however ingenious 
its pronouncements, attains significance only when that “‘ pressure ” 
is brought to bear upon it. Otherwise the good life remains, 
what for most of us it is, a dream contained within the processes 
of history. 

This does not invalidate Santayana’s thought within the sphere 
in which he has chosen to work : but it is largely because that work 
has lacked attention in the greater arena, where it might be 
modified by critical attention and presented in continually new 
terms, that it seems so undeservedly ineffectual. The most accurate 
and profound statements, or systems of life, will be lacking in 
significance and force so long as they remain applicable only to 
the aristecrat of Pericles’ court, and, good though this study is, 
Mr. Howgate so often fails to interpret Santayana’s thought except 
at its own aristocratic level: even when he takes issue with the 
philosopher, it is upon the master’s own terms and in the master’s 
own language. The work is too rarely brought into an area where 
verification is possible: ‘‘ Most lovely is nature when viewed 
in its lyrical essence.”” That is Santayana’s own thought, not an 
interpretation of it. 

What Mr. Howgate does is less to show us what unique contri- 
bution Santayana has made to modern thought, than to reveal the 
sources of the Catholic and materialist contributions to Santayana’s 
mind and to explain, where possible, the uniqueness of that mind. 
He does not, however, bring that mind, once the influences have 
been absorbed, into contact with modern thought again ; by which 
process alone can we judge the “ uniqueness”’ of Santayana’s 
contribution to it. 

What Mr. Howgate has failed to do would have been valuable, 
but what he has done is none the less valuable. Such an analysis 
and study had for some time been required : and he has brilliantly 
revealed the underlying unity of which the poet, the critic, the 
essayist, the metaphysician—Santayana is all of these—are 
manifestations. To any further study of Santayana this book 
will be indispensable. H. B. MALLALIEU 


Sea Power and the Next War. By COMMANDER BELL. Longmans. 6s. 


Commander Bell’s provoking little study of sea power in a future 
conflict—as stimulating and as interesting as it may prove to the expert— 
is, unfortunately, more likely to bewilder and perplex than to enlighten 
the general reader. An iconoclastic delight in “‘ debunking” all the 
cherished tenets of orthodox naval strategy, from Mahan to Castex, 
induces him to oversiate an arguable, if one-sided, case and thus to 
convey a wholly erroneous conception both of the situation in the World 
War, upon which he bases himself to the exclusion of all previous 
experience, and of the general character of sea power and naval 
strategy. According to Commander Bell, the World War has definitely 
dethroned sea power as a military factor. Battles, as far as they have 
occurred, have not only been indecisive, but, above all, even if decided, 
would have altered little or nothing in the general development of events. 
Thus, if the German Fleet had succeeded in beating the Grand Fleet 
at Jutland, this, in Commander Bell’s opinion, would neither have 
enabled them to blockade Great Britain in her turn, nor to sever her 
communications with France in the Channel, nor, above all, to conduct 
a large-scale invasion against her. Although naval battles might, there- 
fore, still be expected, they would prove equally inconclusive, and the 
efficiency and importance of sea power depend exclusively upon the 
degree of economic pressure which it would enable to bring to bear 


upon the enemy ; dependent, in its turn, not so much upon the actual 
strength available as upon the advantage of geographical position, such 
as that enjoyed by Great Britain over Germany during the World War. 

Shorn of its overstatements as well as of an unhappy tendency to 
illustrate its points by erroneous parallels from land warfare, the kernel 
of truth in Commander Bell’s observations amounts approximately to 
this : thanks to the immense increase in the strength of coastal defence, 
in particular through the advent of aircraft, command of the sea by 
close blockade of the enemy’s naval bases, as in former wars, is no 
longer practicable—although Admiral Castex’s idea of a turtle-backed 
battleship might possibly restore that capacity to a large extent. To 
establish at least a working control over the enemy’s main forces, the 
vital importance of which Commander Bell underrates, it is necessary 
to base oneself upon a geographically advantageous position, both out 
of immediate reach of enemy bombers and so situated as to control the 
lines of communication running towards him, or towards his immediate 
neighbours. But that does not mean that such a position can in any way 
dispense with superior strength, nor that the loss of such supremacy in 
battle would prove any whit less disastrous than in former times. 

This eccentric onesidedness of outlook is equally conspicuous in 
Commander Bell’s analyses of probable conflicts, which take up the 
second half of his study. In the case of a war with Japan he rightly 
comes to the conclusion that the British Fleet, assumed to be almost 
wholly concentrated in the Far East (?), would have little chance of making 
any impression upon the Japanese position; but his review of the 
economic position of Japan in case of a blockade leaves out too many 
important factors to be convincing. Similarly, his reviews of conflicts 
with Germany and Italy respectively are apt to dismiss the possibilities 
of fleet actions, and even of combined operations, far too easily. Signifi- 
cantly, the question how, in the absence of a commanding geographical 
position like that of the British Isles over the North Sea, the Italian 
battle. fleet could be controlled, is not even touched upon—while his 
economic surveys, forming on the whole the best part of his work, in 
particular when recapitulating the lessons of the World War (Ch. V), 
are of necessity too general and vague to be more than a collection of 
useful and suggestive hints. 


The People’s Year Book, 1939. C.W.S. 3s. cloth; Is. paper. 


This handy annual shows no falling off from the high standard it has 
maintained for a good many years past. It contains all the usual features 
—including the latest facts and figures in the development of the British 
Co-operative Movement, summary accounts of the progress of co- 
operation in other countries, and a number of short articles by experts 
on particular co-operative questions and on social and economic con- 
ditions. Amongst these, “Problems of Juvenile Employment” by 
Professor Jewkes, and “ The Universities and the Co-operative Move- 
ment” by Prof. Sargant Florence, are of special interest. The Con- 
sumers’ Movement in Great Britain continues its steady growth. The 
aggregate membership of all the stores now tops the 8 million mark 
(8,084,990 in 1937, the latest year shown, as against 7,807,942 in 1936 
—and just over 3,000,000 in 1914). That is a figure that co-operators 
may justly be proud of, even though a considerable proportion of this 
total (perhaps a million) represents duplicated membership of one 
sort or another and not effective purchasing membership. The C.W.S., 
too, registers a similar satisfactory progress. And it records also, 
we are glad to see, the conclusion, after long negotiations, of a concilia- 
tion agreement with 33 important Trade Unions, which covers more 
than 50,000 workers, and should do much to put the relations of the 
Society and its employees on a sound footing. 


Room to Swing a Cat. By FREDERICK J. Bett. Longmans. $3. 


This is not a humorous book about cats but a serious account of the 
early life and exploits of the United States Navy—the short but glorious 
career of Captain Paul Jones, battles with Barbary pirates and the 
conditions under which the men lived and fought, which is really the 
most interesting part of the book. The engagements of Jones and 
Decatur and the other U.S. naval heroes, supplied with imaginary 
dialogue, remind one rather of Hollywood history, although it is refresh- 
ing to read a book about the sea in which the British Navy is not the 
inevitable hero. Imaginary drawings of the various actions, drawn to 
look as much like photographs as possible, give rather a fake antique 
impression, and one feels that contemporary illustrations would have 
been far more satisfactory. For an English reader this is an interesting 
and unusual book. 


Solitude and Society. By Nicoias BerpyArv. Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d. 


Dialectic is the key-word for M. Berdyaev’s new study—a Christian 
dialectic, yet with recognisable affinities with Marxian thought, with 
the same complexity, the same subtlety of approach and expression. 
The “ existential philosophy ” of which Berdyaev is the exponent could 
only have come out of Russia; and to those for whom Christian 
philosophy means Augustine and Aquinas and the whole Western 
tradition, this book will be largely incomprehensible, or where com- 
prehensible, alarming. The clear-cut distinctions, the categories of 
Western thought, are lacking ; we are confronted instead by a philosophic 
pessimism crystallised in such phrases as the following: ‘‘ There is no 
essential affinity between revelation and knowledge’; “ the subjective 
approach is the only one likely to elicit a revelation of the original truth 
contained in primitive Being”; “‘ the objective world is a degraded 
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and spell- -bound world.” This metaphysical despair, if we may so 
term it, is extended to the personal life of the philosopher, and a dark 
picture is suggested of his “ tragic situation” in face of the spiritual 
unrest of the modern world. The problem which Berdyaev attempts 
to deal with is the problem of the terrifying solitude which is the direct 
result of spiritual contact between men. Here is a key, it is suggested, 
to the situation of which modern man is becoming more and more aware, 
and from which he cannot hope to escape by merely identifying himself 
with secular ideals. But the key, if key it is, will be accessible only to 
the few. No one would wish to deny the brilliance and complexity of 
Berdyaev’s analysis. Its difficulty and almost wilful obscurity of expres- 
sion will confine its influence to the professional philosopher. 


From My African Notebook. By Apert SCHWEITZER. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. 

The village of Trader Horn, where Dr. Schweitzer writes his anecdotes, 
is situated on a small hill called Adolinanongo, which means “ looking 
out over the peoples.” His stories introduce a wide range of old natives 
(“ the white man’s an artful fellow ”) and new (one called Crisis). Some 
of them are quite amusing, but there is no really fresh contribution to 
taboo and magic. The most interesting fact that does emerge is the way 
the voodoo racket is being worked by European astrologers who now 
do a big mail order business with jungle dwellers. Dr. Schweitzer sees 
a great danger in this to the prestige of the white man: the Fleet Street 
horoscope has not the infallibility of the witch doctor’s herb fire ! 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Gasper Faurt’s Requiem was written in 1886, immediately 
after the death of his father. In France it is rightly regarded as 
a classic, but in England, like so many masterpieces of French 
music, it has made little headway, and the H.M.V. recording has 
been for some time deleted from the English catalogue. Those 
who heard the performance given at Queen’s Hall last autumn 
under Mile. Boulanger’s direction, will recall the deep impression 
made by the modesty, sincerity and serenity of this music. It 
has been called a Chamber Requiem, and the score might well 
be inscribed with Couperin’s motto “Plus fait douceur que 
violence ”’ ; it seems to be saturated with the spirit of contempla- 
tive Catholicism and I am surprised to learn that the composer 
did not count himself a believer. The Sanctus shows the natural 
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Catholicism of his approach to the sacred text; where Bach, 
the sturdy Lutheran, fills the heavens with magnificent rolling 
waves of antiphonal sound, Fauré muses in solitude on the inner 
mystery of the Divine holiness. Against soft organ chords and 
harp arpeggios, the sopranos enter pianissimo with a flowing 
theme which never ventures far but always returns humbly upon 
itself ; as each limb of this theme passes over to the male voices 
it is accompanied by a muted violin descant, like a fine ray of 
sunlight striking down through the clerestory. The effect is 
out of all proportion to the simplicity of the means which produce 
it. One of the secrets of Fauré’s art is his ability to produce a 
sense of endless, effortless flow ; another is his extreme skill and 
taste in modulation. His longest and smoothest periods are liable 
to slip, unheralded, into a remote key—and often straight back 
again as though nothing has happened. There are several 
beautiful instances of this device in the final number of the Re- 
quiem, the blissful In Paradisum, where a conception which in 
clumsier hands would suggest a Christmas card is developed by 
Fauré into music of angelic felicity and consolation, an undis- 
turbed song of pure content. But surely those lapping arpeggios 
in the opening bars belong to the flute and not to the celesta ? 
This lapse of taste (if I am correct, for I write without the score) 
is the only serious blot on the five Columbia records which contain 
the complete work and were made in the Cathedral of St. Jean at 
Lyons by the Cathedral choir and a local orchestre conducted by 
Mons. E. Bourmauck. As a piece of recording the set is un- 
commonly successful: in spite of the resonance to be expected 
in a cathedral performance the parts do not blur and the balance 
between choir and orchestra is excellent. Of the two soloists 
the soprano is the better and she makes a very moving thing out 
of her prayer Pie Fesu. (Columbia, by the way, issue a leaflet 
containing a detailed musical analysis but lacking the one thing 
we all want: the words. How obstinate the companies are!) On 
the whole, I think that those who know and love the music may 
order this set with confidence, and I urge those who do not know 
it to give it a trial: it is music to live with. 

“TI have no hesitation,” says Tovey, “in setting Dvorak’s 
Second Symphony along with the C major Symphony of Schubert 
and the four symphonies of Brahms as among the greatest and 
purest examples in this art-form since Beethoven ” ; and, speaking 
from the apprentices’ bench, I have no hesitation in applauding 
the verdict of our English Hans Sachs. Both Schubert 
and Dvorak still need defence against the Beckmessers of musical 
criticism, though the essential sublimity of Schubert’s large 
instrumental works is now widely recognised; but the task of 
persuading people to see the nobility of Dvorak’s best work is 
all the harder because, for some mysterious reason, he did develop 
in later years a purely picturesque and episodic style of composi- 
tion. But this D minor Symphony (composed in 1885) is never 
episodic ; on the contrary the better one knows it the more subtle 
and convincing does the design show itself to be; and it is only 
picturesque in the sense that Dvorak’s themes always suggest 
rusticity and the open air. The tunes in this symphony are 
alternately noble and captivating, and their treatment masterly ; 
but its structural beauties have been obscured by the fact that 
Dvorak was “‘ a master of the long meandering sentence ’”’ whose 
genius lay rather in what the Germans call Fortspinnung than in 
that hammering away at melodic snippets which is the only sort 
of “development” recognised by our Beckmessers. Although 
written for the Royal Philharmonic Society the symphony has 
been shamefully neglected over here, and the admirable per- 
formance by the Prague Philharmonic under Talich now recorded 
on five H.M.V. discs should help to restore to the repertory a 
work that ought never to have been dropped. 

Another symphony far too good to have fallen into neglect is 
Schubert’s B flat, No. §, a trim and delicious specimen which 
dates from his eighteenth year. Weingartner and Beecham have 
recently revived it at Queen’s Hall, and the latter has now recorded 
his highly characteristic interpretation with the L.P.O. on 3} 
Columbia records. Last year I reviewed the Telefunken set 
conducted by Hans von Benda, which gets the music neatly on 
to six sides; but good though it is it cannot quite compete with 
Beecham’s subtle nuancing in music which suits him to perfection. 
Toscanini, on a single H.M.V., persuades the B.B.C. Orchestra 
to play the overture to Die Zauberfléte with a virtuosity, speed and 
attack which would have astonished Schikaneder’s suburban 
audience : a brilliant performance, but even Toscanini cannot get 
perfect unanimity in that difficult semiquaver phrase for the first 
violins in the fifth bar of the introduction. Weingartner adds a 


flawless performance of the Fidelio overture to his impressive list 
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London 
Amusements 








MATINEES 


All at 2.30 unless otherwise stated. 
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AMBASSADORS. Spring Meeting. wed.,Fri. 
APOLLO. 











Gas Light. Tues. & Sat. 
COLISEUM. Varieties. Sats. 
COMEDY. Room for Two. = Tues. & Sat. 





DUCHESS. The Corn is Green. w.,s., 2.30 
DUKE OF YORKS. Nora. Tues., Sat. 
LYRIC. The Flashing Stream. wed. & Thurs. 
MERCURY. 





























The Playboy. Fri., Sat. 
PALACE. Under Your Hat. = Wed, Sat. 
QUEEN’S. Dear Octopus. Wed. & Sat. 
ST. JAMES. Geneva. Wed. & Sat. 
S. MARTIN’S. When We are Married. Ty_,Fr. 
SAVILLE. Wortha Million. wed. & Sat. 
STRAND. Little Ladyship. Thurs., Sat. 





WESTMINSTER. Doctor’s Dilemma. w. «5s. 
WYNDHAM’S Quiet Wedding. Wed. d. & Sat. 











OPERA & BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1. 

2d. "bus from Piccadilly. (Terminus 1672.) 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Tues., Feb. 21st, 8.30. BALLET—THE SLEEP- 
ING PRINCESS 





Wed., Feb. 22nd,8.0. FIDELIO. 

Thurs., Feb. 23rd, 8.30. BALLET—LES SYL- 
PHIDES, THE RAKE’S 
PROGRESS, LES PATI- 
NEURS. 

Fri., Feb. 24th, 8.0. FIDELIO. 


Sat., ® Feb. 25th, 2.30. MADAM BUTTERFLY. 

















Sat., Feb. 2sth, 8.0. FAUST, with Full Ballet. 
THEATRES 
AMBASSADORS. Tem. 1171. EVGS., 8.30. 


Mats., Wednesdays & Fridays, 2.30. 


SPRING MEETING 
A Light Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry. 


APOLLO. (GERrard 2663) 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees, Tues. & Sat. 2.30 
GAS LIGHT 
GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 


COMEDY. whi. 2<7s. Evgs., 8.30. Tu., Sat., 2.30. 
ELSIE RANDOLPH, HENRY KENDALL ‘and 
HUGH WAKEFIELD in 


ROOM FOR TWO 


DUCHESS. (Tem. $243.) Evgs., 8. 30,Wed., Sat.,2.30. 
ATHENE SEYLER and EML YN WILL IAMS ® 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
A Comedy by EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


DUKE OF YORKS. Tem. 5122. 8.30. Tu., Sat.,2.30 
LUCIE MANNHEIM in 
NORA (A Doll’s House). 

AUSTIN TREVOR JOHN ABOTT. 
Produced by M ARIU s GORING. 
KINGSWAY (Hol. 5642). Tues. Next, 8.0. 
Subs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Sat., 2.30. 

TO LOVE AND TO CHERISH 
By MicnastL EGAN 

( Author of “The Dominant Sex.” 























LYRIC. Ger. 3686. Evgs.,8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
GODFREY TEARLE, MARGARET RAWLINGS in 
THE FLASHING STREAM 
by CHARLES MORGAN. 

FINAL PERFORMANCE FEBRUARY 2sth. _ 


MERCURY, Ladbroke Rd. Fygs..8.45, F.,S., 2.30 


THE PLAYBOY of the Western World. 
J. M. SYNGE’S MASTERPIECE. 
Booking until April. ee Park 


OLD VIC. (WATERLOO 6336.) 








6d. to 7s. 6d. 
Evenings (except Mondays) s. i 
Mats.: Thurs. and Sats., 
Opening TUESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 21st, at 8. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE (bsen) 
in a new translation by NORMAN GINSBURY. 
ROGER LIVESEY. EDWARD CHAPMAN. 
URSULA JEANS. ‘ COLIN-KEITH JOHNSTONE. 
Produced by TYRONE GUTHRIE. 





THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA 
1939 FESTIVAL 
(Sixth over ad 


Artistic Direct 
FRITZ BUSCH. CARL EBERT. 


Trains 
leave 
Victoria 
p.m. p.m. 
Junge x Le Nozze diFigaro 5.15 3.45 
2 Macbeth (Verdi) S-I§S 3-45 
3 Le Nozze di Figaro 6.15 4.45 
7 Macbeth 6.45 §.20 
8 Don Giovanni $-1§ 3.45 
9 Le Nozze di Figaro 6.45 5.20 
10 Macbeth 6.15 4.45 
Sun.1r Don Giovanni §.30 3.45 
13 Macbeth 6.45 §.20 
14 Le Nozze di Figaro 6.45 4.20 
1s Macbeth 6.45 §.20 
16 Don Giovanni 6.45 §.20 
17 Le Nozze di Figaro 6.15 4.45 Special 
Sun. 18 Macbeth 5.30 3-45 Up trains 
20 Cosi fan Tutte 5.15 3.45 arrive back 
21 Don Giovanni 645 5.20 between 
22 Cosi fan Tutte 6.45 §.20 11.30 p.m. 
23 Cosi fan Tutte 6.45 §.20 and I a.m. 
24 Macbeth 6.15 4.45 according 
Sun. 25 Le Nozze di Figaro 5.30 3.45 to Jength 
2 Le Nozze di Figaro 6.45 §.20 of per- 
28 Cosi fan Tutte 6.45 §.20 formance. 
30 Don Pasquale 5.15 3.45 
Jury 1 Macbeth 6.15 4.45 
Sun. 2 Don Pasquale §.30 3.45 
3 Cosi fan Tutte 6.45 5.20 
4 Don Pasquale 6.45 §.20 
5 Le Seams di Figaro 6.45 5.20 
6 Don Giovanni 6.45 5.20 
7 Macbeth 6.45 §.20 
8 Don Giovanni 6.15 4.45 
Sun. 9 Cosi fan Tutte 5.30 3.45 
1x Le Nozze di Figaro 6.45 §.20 
12 Don Pasquale 6.45 §.20 
13 Macbeth 6.45 5.20 
14 Don Giovanni 6.45 §.20 


15 Cosi fan Tutte 6.15 4.45 
The Sunday audiences must by law consist only of 
members of the Glyndebourne Sunday Opera Club and 
also of their guests, who need not be members ; to become 
a member of this Club there is no extra Club subscription. 


—— forms on uest. 
‘or full particulars single seats and subscriptions, 
dining arrangements, etc., 
please apply to 
any of the leading Agencies or to 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA 
London Office :—2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
(WHltehal! oo91.) 








PALACE. Ger. 6834. Evgs., 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30 
Leet EPHRAIM PRESENTS 
CK CICELY 


JA 
HULBERT and COURTNEIDGE in 
UNDER YOUR HAT 


QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. Evgs. \. 8.15 sharp. 
Mats., Weds. and Sats., at 2.3 
MARIE TEMPEST. JOHN GIEL GUD in 


DEAR OCTOPUS. By Doptr Serre. 


ST. JAMES. (Whi. 3903. Evenings at s. 15 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY,  saTU RDAY, 
BERNARD SHAW’S play of the moment | 


GENEVA 











ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1 8.30. Tu., Fri., 2.30. 
LONDON’S LAUGH NG SUCCESS 


WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
_by J. B. PRIESTLEY. 





ee SM ALLS” RATES 


dl. a word * for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the 
first.) ‘ Lines in Caps 1/9. 


Series Discounts: 5°, for 3 
insertions ; 10%, for 13 insertions ; 
15% for 26 and 20%, for §2. 





Minimum Twelve Words. 


Bex Nuambers—1/- extra. This 
charge includes forwarding replies. 
Box Number replies should be addressed 
“Box No....c/o New Statesman and 
Nation, 10 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
W.C.1.” 

All small advertisements must be prepaid 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 


Holiday Suggestions — Special 
cheap rate on application. 


%*% ONE WORD; Place names, ¢.z.. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Golders Green. ‘Phone 
numbers, ¢.g., ~—~9 .— ’Phone 2414. Groups 
of five letters gures, ¢.g., Y.M.C.A. ‘or 
S.W.18, etc. TWO. WORDS: Number and name 
of street, ¢.g., 24 St. George’s Street, 24 Broadway 


St. Albans, 





SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. Evegs., $.30, Wed., Sat., 2.3 
EDMUND GWENN, CL AUDE HUI BERT in 
WORTH A MILLION 


A Farce in 3 Acts by Vertaan Sylvaine 





(Tem. 2660.) 8.30. Thurs., Sat.,”2.30 
LILLI PALMER & CECIL PARKER in 
LITTLE LADYSHIP by IAN Hay, 
with JOAN WHITE. 
UNITY. (EUS. 5391.) Evgs., ex. Mons., 8. 
+ «+ @ cure for despondency.”"—New Statesma 


BABES IN THE WOOD 


A PANTOMIME WITH PorrtTicat Pornrt. 

t/- to 3/6. Members only (Subscr. 1 /-, Share 1 /- 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, N.W.1 
VICTORIA PALACE. Vic. 1317.) Nightly 6.20 & 9. 

UPINO LANE. 
TEDDIE ST. DENIS & GEORGE 
ME AND MY GIRL 


Tue Home cot THE LAMBETH WALK. S! 


WESTMINSTER. (ic. 0283.) £16 to 2/6, bkke 
Evgs., 8.30. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (For Four Weeks Onl) 
BERNARD SHAW’S 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


Barry JONES. STEPHEN HaGcarv. HuGH Miter 
Searees 28 Murray. Ruts Lopae. Max ADRIAN 
WY NDHAM? Ss. Tem. Ber 3028 & « 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
QUIET WEDDING 


ELIZABETH ALLAN FRANK LAWTON 





Seats : 


GRAVES 


‘ND YEAR 


Marie Lx 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


LIVERPOOL. £vss., 7-45. The Piayhouse 
I Killed the Count 


Au EC Cc op PEI 


CROYDON ‘REPERTORY Croydon 6001 
Feb. 20. For Ont Werk. Evg.8. Mats.,W. & S., 


Nancy Price in “ Thou Shalt Not—!” 


English version of “Therese Raquin,” by Emile Zola 
VARIETY 
COLISEUM, ‘Charing x. rem. 3161 
February 20th. 6.25 and 9. Mats., Sats., 2.3 
ALICE DELYSIA, Australian Air Aces ; Syd. Seymour 


Mad Hatters; Renee Houston & Donald Stewart; Ge 
Dorlis ; D’Ivons ; Edison & Louise; Constance Evan: 
———_—— a 


FILMS 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081 
JEAN GABIN and MICHELE MORGAN 
in Quai des Brumes (A) 

(Quay of Shadows) 

Also CONSIDER YOUR VERDIC!I 
BERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St., May. s<o< 
CONRAD VEIDT and FRANCOISE ROSAY 

in a strange and historic drama 
“LE JOUEUR D’ECHECS” 


(The Chess Player). 


EVERYMAN | opp. Hampstead Tube Stn.) Han 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2oth, for SEVEN DAYS 
THE MARX BROTHERS in 


ANIMAL CRACKERS 
LONDON PAVILION. 


Commencing Mon., Feb. 2oth fron an 
JOE E. BROWN in 
“THE GLADIATOR” 
also “ HOMICIDE BUREAU ” 


EXHIBITIONS 
THE STORRAN GALLER‘ 
PARAPHRASES OF OLD MASTERS 
BY CONTEMPORARY ‘AINTERS 
s Albany Court Yard, Pi lilly, W.1 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Le ter Sq 
1) Recent Paintings by C. R. W. NEVINSO? 
2) New Paintings t GILBERT CER 
| GUGGENHEIM JEUNI ( St . w ] 
| \F  hibitic f SURREALIST paintings by WOLI 
GANG PAALEN, Feb. 1s-Mar. 1 Dail 1-6, S 
RESTAURANTS 
A} well, if you've not been to RULI 
4 a lot in life Maude I 
Lunch, Dinner or late Sup 
Est. 1780. 
(518 your Sherry Par at The B ¥ ] 
J RESTAURANT, facing British Museum, v 
you can also read “ THE NI STATESMAN 
| a subscription. Mit 6428 
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of Beethoven (L.P.O., single Col.), and gets a cleaner repro- 
duction than Bruno Walter did on his H.M.V. record with the 
B.B.C. Orchestra. The Busch Chamber Players, on two 10-inch 
-H.M.V.s, make a charming record of Mozart’s youthful and gay 
Serenata Notturna, K.239; but all the movements overlap awk- 
wardly, whereas the Boyd Neel players fitted the music perfectly 
on to three 12-inch sides, one movement to each. This month’s 
Boyd Neel recording is a single Decca containing two samples 
of the slighter Delius: the Air and Dance of 1915 and Two 
Aquarelles, which is a transcription, made by Fenby with the com- 
poser’s approval, of his wordless unaccompanied choruses “ to 
be sung of a summer night on the water.” Two further Deccas 
contain a performance by the Grinke Trio of John Ireland’s 
Phantasie Trio in A minor, an early work and the first which the 
composer regards as truly representative. It is likeable music, 
well made in the Brahmsian tradition and showing plenty of 
thematic invention. One wonders why the composer declined 
from so promising a beginning to the tricky manner of his later 
works, 

Taken as a whole the month’s issues are so unhackneyed in 
choice and so splendid in quality that my notes must run the risk 
of monotony in praising them all. The piano records are par- 
ticularly outstanding. First mention must go to two small 
H.M.V. discs which contain a great and hitherto unrecorded 
work of the last year of Schubert’s life, the Characteristic Allegro 
in A minor, which the publisher christened (not inappropriately) 
Lebensstiirme. It is played in masterly style by the Schnabels, 
father and son, and with all the rhythmic poise and tonal beauty 
which Artur Schnabel seems to reserve for his Schubert per- 
formances : would that all his Beethoven playing were quite on 
this level. As for the music, it is unusually watertight in structure 
and full of the true Schubertian nobility and pathos : the second 
subject would melt a stone. Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata is 
included, of course, in one of the Schnabel volumes: I have not 
heard the records, but I have heard him play it in the flesh, and 
do not remember to have found the experience half so thrilling as 
listening to the new records by Walter Gieseking (3 Columbias, 
with one of the Bagatelles as a fill-up). The Waldstein is for 
Beethoven an unusually pianistic work, and in the great final 
Rondo Gieseking gives a performance of clectrifying and con- 
summate virtuosity. I expected perfect evenness of touch, but 
the dramatic power and eloquence of his playing surprised me. 
Tne recording represents about the peak of piano reproduction, 
magnificently clear and deep in tone. Another brilliant Columbia 
issue brings us three records of Scarlatti Sonatas played by Robert 
Casadesus. It has become customary to deplore all piano tran- 
scriptions of this harpsichord music, but when the piano is a light 
dry-toned Pleyel and the pianist has such nimbleness of finger 
and purity of style as Casadesus, the result can only be called 
enchanting. The sonatas are nearly all new to the gramophone, 
and they have a fascination which never palls: in spite of the 
echoes of the street (guitars, castanets, popular songs) which 
ring through his music, Scarlatti is an aristocrat among composers ; 
he never insists or underlines, and his texture suggests the pebbly 
clarity of a fine white Burgundy. The recording is admirable, 
and perhaps LX 778 is the pick of the three. Eileen Joyce, 
always original in her choice of music, introduces us to Three 
Fantastic Dances by the Soviet composer Shostakovich, very 
pleasant to listen to and rather in the vein of Schumann brought 
up to date (there is a distinct echo of Végel als Prophet about 
one of them) ; on the other side she gives a dazzling performance 
of a D’Albert Scherzo (Parlophone). Well behind all these in the 
matter of recording is the complete set of the 27 Chopin Etudes 
played by Raoul Koczalski on seven Deccas—if one can judge by 
the single record which has been sent to me (LX 6121). But 
the playing is highly sensitive, and I recommend this particular 
disc because it is the only one which contains all three of the very 
beautiful and neglected Nouvelles Etudes (the reverse contains 
the A minor “ Winter Wind.’’) Vocal records next month. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 468 
Set by Graham Bell 


More use might be made these days of the parody in propaganda. 
One can imagine a telling ballad on the lines of John Gilpin 


beginning with “ Franco was a gentleman.” Or another with 
*““ What shall we do with the starving Spaniards,’ or “ How 
pleasant to know Dr. Funk.” A first prize of Two Guineas :n1l 
a second prize of Half a Guinea are offered for topical paroc ie: 
on similar lines. They should not run to more than 16 lines. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top ieft-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, Feb. 24th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 466 
Set by Yahoo 


The Daily Express announced the death of Yeats under the head- 
line : Scoffed At Fairies, But They Made His Living. Competitors 
are invited to submit headlines summarising in an equally felicitous 
style the achievements of any other great poet. Prizes of Two 
Guineas and Half a Guinea are offered for the best set of three 
suggestions. 


Report by Yahoo 


The headlines that provoked this competition may well be thought to 
create a new low-level record in English journalism. Even to-day only 
an English-speaking country could produce, and swallow, such inanity. 
But many of the competitors failed to plumb the depths of Yahooism 
required. In trying to assess the entries, I looked first for verisimilitude 
and vulgarity ; inaccuracy gained an extra mark, and the non sequitur 
was specially applauded. (Uschebtq was remarkable for this: ‘“‘ Wrote 
Nature Poems Yet Visited Paris,” and “‘ Wrote Idylls Of ‘The King 
But Ennobled By Queen Victoria.” H. T. S. also had-a stunner, 
** Admired Skylark Although A Vegetarian.) Here is a selection of 
entries that I specially appreciated: the first two refer to Kipling and 
Brooke : 

Soldiers’ Hero, Never In A Scrap (John Stevenson). 

He Thanked God For War (Mrs. M. Dixon). 

Drowned Yachtsman Writer Friend of Lord Byron (W. H. Black). 

Record-Breaking Plagiarist, But The World’s Best Seller (Pax). 

Brought Paradise To Millions: Pioneer Of Divorce. 

Made Pile As Playwright: Could Not Spell His Own Name. 

(T. A. Brett). 

Wore Coronet But Preferred Kind Hearts (E. W. Fordham). 

Baronet’s “‘ Red” Heir Found Drowned: Second Wife’s Amazing 
Story (E. M. S.). 

Wimbledon Babies 
Pedestrian Passes On. 

Staggering Romance Of Lovely Invalid. 
Recalled (J. G. H.). 

Puzzle-Poet’s Death: 
Dixon). 

Don Juan Who Wrote “ Don Juan” (Sorn). 

Taught Bible Stories In Record-Length Poems (M. Christopher). 

Baronet’s Drowned Son Was Skylark Oder (Cosmo). 

Ex-Druggist Poet Craved Sensation: Painted Throat With Pepper 

CS. FD. 

*“Let Me Love’’ Says Dean Of St. Paul’s (J. M. Stoddart). 
Wrote Like An Angel, Now Joins Them. 

His Purse Trash But Leaves Plenty (P. G. Haughney). 

Owed To The Nightingale—His Fame 

Wrote Maud; And Was Made A Lord (Yorick). 

Dean Of Paul’s Appals Bishops (C. J. L. Price). 

Was Puritan, But Chose Nude Heroine For Masterpiece (Wog). 
Cricketer’s Grandsire Poet Read To Queen Victoria. 

Wished Milton Alive : Danced With Daffodils (Uplift). 

Old Etonian Who Wrote Epic Of Ploughman (Redling). 
Public-School Poet Dies, Fighting For Reds (Marbrus). 

Wrote Of Love And Passion—But Died Childless (Owen Lawton). 
Sold Postage Stamps To Pay For Illicit Love (David Brock). 

As part of the charm of the last four is their inaccuracy, perhaps I 
had better explain that they refer to Gray, Byron, Byron and Words- 
worth. 

After much consideration I recommend that the prize money be 
divided between the seven competitors whose entries are printed below. 
If Lord Beaverbrook wishes to enlarge his staff, I shall be glad to 
put him in touch with them. 

Stratford Mourns Local Bard Who Made Good Acted In His 

Own Plays. 


Lose a Friend. Red-Haired Poet And 
Devotion To Dog 
Elopement Scandal Recalled (Mrs. M. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued ACCOMMODATION 
SITE GHACKERAY HOTEL. a ToRQuay, s SEASCAPE HOTEL. | Beautifully situ- To Let and Wanted 
( yPRO British Museum, Grea usse => position. ished 20 years. | —— 

W.Ca. Senet sae Ste Gaene in Souxhers pest wih fl view of Torbay Goresenien ge PARK, > Se Suet, 2 2. Amba 
bedrooms. umerous Privat or good Englis always been a not eature sador 2941. c. basins. ss. . nightly wv 
Bath and Breakfast from 9s. 6d. per night. Illustrated | Individual diets studied. ioe ond cold water. Radiators, | breakfast, from 23s. 6d. weekly. 

Booklet and Inclusive Terms on . gas or electric fires ; central heating throughout. Lounges aes 
. sunny and well heated. Comfortable beds. Hard tennis BACK WITH A VIEW over lovely oondent 15 
y eo a oe a = list | courts, croquet, miniature golf course, games’ room. minutes Piccadilly. From 25s. Bed-B’fast. “378. 6d 
° THR PEOPLE'S FRESHMENT '» Private and "gudens. Summer terms from rt board. Billiards. Table Tennis. PLATLETS (un- 
—_ z RE . 3h gus. Considerable winter reduction on application, | furn.) aime basins, kitchenettes, private baths, from 
HOUSE A — >. P.R.H.A., LTD., | Resident Director: Mrs. HARRISON. . a BED-SITTING rooms (unfurn.), running 
. George’s House, : c. m 12s. 6d. Catering optional. 11 Clifton 
193 Ri Street, ED TILES,” Vegetarian Cottage Guest House in Gardens, W.9. ABErcorn 3035. 
W.1. Sussex Weald. 65 High Street, Three Bridges, pe a en 
> “TSREE SERVICE.” Anfipennumeda ation recommended, 
War < am, © Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, MODERN HOTEL, overlooking sea. White Lodge if Town, Country and Suburbs. ANNE Pac! 
—" Room and = pe pen es pawl Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex. Rottingdean 9614. ~< House, 14 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. White 
weekly : ' dinner, 3258. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. VIth-CENTURY Cottage Guest House. Beautiful - —— ————- 
RYE Ss Old Hope Ancher Hotel. Sunny. X country. Near sea. NEALE, Loders, Bridport. ADE with charming little heme duis paying guests 
4 4 c ces; ct € bi home 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. IVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER, Ca en Cee CONveeNet P benfortabic | 
~ p Martin. | to secure in case of emergency. WAYLEN, Cerne Abbas, 
heating. H.and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone 126. Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. Norset. . — ' 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. Homely board-residence. Two Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7s. inclusive. — 

guineas weekly. Ideal quiet holiday or convalescence. Se en I OLL AN D PARK. Large, bright divan oom 
Bracing but mild, maximum sunshine. York House 29 overlooking garden Square. From 2 
Cantelupe Road. ; HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc. H. and c., gas fires. Park 4329. 

6 Se See Saeeeen. first-class For Sale, To Let and Wanted BE AUTIFULLY appoint navies rox es “ h bet 
gues b .: Rottingdean 9552. an reakfast from $s. 6d. per rt oubl 
ey from sos. per week. 29 West ( romwell Road, S.W 
| you like Devonshire with its lanes and red soil at ICKLOW, The Garden of Ivelas od. At ‘Deigany, Flax. 1181. 

this time of year, stay at Huntly, Bishopsteignton, to let, attractive 5-roomed bungalow house; hot eS 
nr. Teignmouth. The hotei of character. Reduced | 2nd cold water, electric light, garage and telephone ; ( XFORD. Paster and Wife going abroad, off 
Winter terms. within easy reach of the sea and two golf courses. Ideal home, one lady, two months serv ice in 

for walking or riding. Box 3972. Easy terms. Write ummediat ety. Box 4078 
EAFORD. Miss Mrrcwett, Claremont House ———— — oe 

Claremont Road. Facing south and sea. Central SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER. Very attractive Cor- | AMPSTE AD, N 3S. Laeree unfinished room with 
heating, - fires and h. and c. water in bedrooms. tage to let, furnished, 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting, beth- i kitchen in newly converted " house ; ‘ beautifull; 
Vegetarian room, etc. Small cottage available meer, could be let | decorated and appointed. Lerge garde: Also modern 

together or separate. Real country. Ring mornings, | furnished rooms —s kitchens. All com rces. Very 
ortable an eli y vari accomm m a .W.10. : “— - woe. saris. Oj 
Langdale Estate, including well-equi furnished — (All enquiries at 172). 
Cottages with hot water and electric t. Squash | you find Town too dear and noisy or : eatin < too am RMINC ea ; 
Rackets Court. Café-Restaurant. Recreation Room. dull you would probably be happier at Welwyn. “HARMING Bijou Guest House, newly decorat 
ee: LANGDALE Estate, Great Langdale, | Houses in this mt little Hertfordshire town (30 | ;— * ... n= oe =~ Re garden. Room 
near ide minutes from King’s Cross) are for sale for £700 to ws S Orcakiast, Gmner, Oath, light, 2 week! 
£3,000 or to rent from £66 to £200 p.a. Illustrated | Few munutes Marble Arch and near Tube Stat 
hinge an ee Some - a ae Soe people details on request from N. S. Wiritams, The Estate | 80 Maida Vale, Ww. 9- MAI. 1930. 
served in sit Pp a ev: precagesene Office, Welwyn Garden City. Welwyn Garden 248. LIAMPSTEAI AD. ” aie ’ : oo 
Meals ting rooms oom, s ———— ttractive furnishec fiatiet, near 
Tel cores te bath rooms if desired. A.A. appointed. 9 GNS. weekly. Beautifully situated small raftered woth Tube. —— way So 1ss. Od., including 
oe , ~ farmhouse to let furnished. ndoor sanitation. th, service. 18 Belsize Avenue. “Phone: Srewarr, 
: _ x H. and C. Tennis. Garage. Near Dartmoor, woods, | Primrose 6724. 
- SUSSEX. XVth Cent. Guest House. Warm, | sea. Write: Prrrs, Yeo, Ivybridge, South Devon. avbentinicicnepmanevien 
comfortable. ) s, ideal walking centre. Re SN — ARGE, unus 7 divan room, 18s. 6d. Double, 2 
pr = nomena ames a RUSSELL SQ. (so yds.) Flatlet (unfem.) » separate | 4“ Use kitchen. Primrose 6534 Ring Sat ’ 
3 ~ kitchenette ; quiet, overlooking garden square. 26s. | Sunday . 
ORNWALL FOR EASTER. Comfortable modern | wee,) | ————~ 
= < - y. Box 4020. 
Guest House, unspoiled Cornish village, excellent | — 7 ____ —, FURNISHED amie Die ‘Lk wdy’s quict, pl a i 
— cr > aoe fishing, golf. Apply Miss EAUTIFULLY furnished one -floor flat. One Usual amenities. 18s. 6d.-22s. 6d Be 
ARLAND, olruan. large room, kitchen, bathroom, private garden, | a N. ; Ae _ 
=—DOGN FOREST. Tie Gea B a facing south. 3 gns. per week. RICHARDSON, 133 perverse di mes ie 
OC ouse, uliey, Ebury Street, S.W.1. Slo. 2620. YHELSEA oO kl C oO =—— I 

Sussex. A delightful Guest House in 7 acres. (CHELSEA.  Osbiiey Count, 29 Oskley Street. Lary 
Central heating, open fires, running hot and cold water, RS. BLAKISTON wishes to let 6 Markham Squs re, | so. a  ~ are is egg tdag slg 
electric Jight, garage, own garden produce, chickens, S.W.3. April-May-June. Five bedrooms (or vee ee ae Sree eee eer Poe 
eggs and milk, good chef. Special terms for Winter. | 2 nurseries). Garden. 5 gms. week. aie 
Phone: Nutley 96. Zz OO tae B! QOMsBU ah vos _woman gr ‘ at 

7 " ms modern -sitting oom. ery a 
OURNEMOUTH. Lady offers rooms OT furnished we a furnished two-room gg kitchen, Kitchen, bathroom, really foot camene, light, electr = 
“a Ma - gg gg gy Ft Russell Square. Terminus 6233 before 9.30 a.m. gas tor cooking. ats. €. wat, Bex 4its. 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. ‘Telephone : Southbourne i Deeks ele « eee ont NLY Buest quiet German family, modern 
1601. kitchen and bathroom. C.h.w. 3 gus. TERminus On; min. Belsize Park Tube -rimro 
HAXTED, Essex. The Priory, XVII century guest | 6088. - - 

house. Comfortable, modernised (central heating, © LET f hed a s " r 
electricity, telephone). Great historic interest. 2! guineas urnished two months, pleasant small flat 
wade. - ae semen: —_— St. John’s Wood ; c. h. w., refrigerator. MAT. 3318. GROUP ACCOMMODATION 
ps. Glenbay Hotel, Malinmore. Bracing sea AKER ST. STN. , near Park. Warm, light, weil- ] EC TU RE room (seating 80) available fo 

and mountain air. Unrivalied cliffs. Good bathing. furnished flat, use of k. and b. C.h.w. Ideal home. 4 meetings, lectures, pupils’ con pian c ; 
Fishing. Excellent cuisine. Apply Cc UNNINGHAM. Also attractive bachelor flat. All found. Must be seen | terms, apply SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W 
— ——— | to realise the comfort and advantages. Rent 3§s. cach. —ataiagpainge = 
FITILEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. PRIim. 5314. > USTON MANOR, Hunton (Phone: 8& 
Real Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. | ————— — + -—--— — Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences 
Breakfast in bed if . “Phone 61. SECLUDED dennished country cottage, 40-50 ‘miles parties, etc. Moderate week-end terms Enc 
London, required mid-Junc to end August. Two,three | imvited. 
"Torquay. Hotel Villa Como, St. Luke’s Rofid. | bedrooms and water laid on. Maximum 2 gns. weekly. —— 

Lovely sea views ; h. and c. in bedrooms ; garage ; Box 4126. 
table tennis. Terms: 2 gus. weekly. ———<$<$<=<<—<=_£{_£_{__ —————__ = = FURNISHING 
T° UNDERGRADS. Holidays in delightful secluded FOR THE TABLE NEW carpet snatevial, hand woven Cyprus of pur 

Devon cottage. All modern amenities. Garage 4 wool and flax, is very durable, reversible and ha 


two cars. Fishing and shooting. Ideal for 
JACKMAN, Hayne Barton Cottage, Stowford, nr. 
Devon. 


West SOMERSET, between Minehead and Dulver- 
ton ; superior farmhouse accommodation; stag- 
hunting : fishing. 
Inclusive. 


reading. 
Lifton, 





hacks for hire; rough 


Box 4110. 


shooting ; 





SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year, Post Free - - 
Six Months ,, 
Three 


39 


INDEX 


33 33 33 


An Index to volume XVI of the “New Statesman and 
Nation” is now ready and will be sent free, on appli- 


cation, to registered postal subscribers ; 
post free, one shilling. 
THE 


STATESMAN 


Turnstile, 


NEW 


10 Great 


London, 


RATES | 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 


30s. od. | Spe 


AND NATION | 


















































Pp” nC RCHASE MONEY , RE TURNE D in full if satis- 
faction not given. CARWARDINE’S CHAL- 
LENGE TEA, every leaf guaranteed choice Indian and 
Ceylon tea, 2s. 2d. per Ib. 6 Ibs. post paid, 13s. 

STEPHEN CARW ARDINE & CO., LTD., Tea 
Blenders (since 177 





7), 4/5 Victoria House, Southampton 


| Row, London, W.C.1. 


Iss. od. 
- 7s. 6d. 


germs 


longer. 


ful 
| u De 


to other readers, 


Ww.c. 1 


the tooth paste wl 
tects and preserves the teeth, kee aatiie m 
which cause decay. 
1/- and 6d. of 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 26! 
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Former Cabinet Secretary Dies Wrote Long Poems Though 
Blind. 
Death of Cambridge Professor-Poet Shaved Badly When Inspired. 
(John Hayward) 
Mad Rabbit-Keeper Wrote Best-Seller Hymns. 
Much-Married Blind Poet Wanted Easier Divorce. 
Girl Outcast Inspires Drug-Addict’s Poems. 
(E. E. T. Hayward) 
Thought Good Women Were A Legend. 
Stratford Lad Who Made Queen Laugh. 
Poetess Who Eloped With Portuguese. 
One-Time Poacher Died Stratford Landowner. 
Married Three Times: Eve And Dalila His Heroines. 
Ribald Rector: Rhymed Girl-Friend’s Clothes. (Deee) 
Feline Friends He Immortalised Mourn Eccentric Rhymester. 
Government Official Versifies Notorious Decameron In Spare 
Time. 
Prince Of Lovers, Deceased German Solicitor Leaves Trail Of 
Broken Hearts. (Digamma) 
A Freethinker Who Liked A Lark. 
Pacifist Peer Who Glorified War (this is for Tennyson). 
Eloped With Rich Man’s Daughter : Then Love Lyrics Won Him 
Wealth. (Basil Drennan) 
Man Who Loved An Earl. 
Was Secret Lover Left A Bed ? 
Poacher Held Horses And Wrote Thirty-Seven Plays. 
(W. A. Rathkey) 


(J. C..B. Date) 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 320.—HiIs OwN INVENTION 

“It’s a very simple cipher,” said the White Knight, 
cipher. I invented it myself.” 

** Well, J can’t make it out,” said Alice. 

“Can’t you?” said the White Knight. His foolish eyes glistened 
with pleasure. ‘‘ You’re the very first one that couldn’t. 

“I'll show you,” he went on eagerly. ‘‘ Look, here’s something 
written in my cipher : 


** A very simple 


43111 31323 
79026 71747 
It’s something you know all about, let me tell you.” 
** Now how do we get that way? Well, here’s the key. There are 
twenty-six what-is-its—twenty-six, I mean, that don’t want too many 


figures—and twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 


So we just 
And 


Savvy ? 
write ’em down in order and then start the alphabet anywhere. 
there we are!” 

** But do you reckon—?” began Alice. 

“ For the purpose of my cipher, yes,” said the White Knight. “ Yes, 
I do. Otherwise, you see, there wouldn’t be twenty-six of ’em, and 
that would make it awkward.” 

Decipher the White Knight’s message. 


PROBLEM 318.—We WERE RACKING OuR BRAINS. 
Solution by F. C. Litton. 

A prime number which is equal to the sum of two squares can te 
expressed in the form 4n-}-1. There are 34 primes of this form between 
100 and 500. Splitting these up into their two squares, it is found that 
10* occurs 7 times* and no other square more than § times. 

*, 10 must be the number named by Walter. 
The 7 primes are 
IOI, 109, 149, 181, 269, 389, 461 
Of these 269 is the only one whose digital total is 8. 
*. George’s motor car number is 269. 

* This is the point which several solvers overlooked. There are 
seven participants in the conversation, and each of them, after the first 
square had been mentioned, suggested a different second square. 


PROBLEM 317.—CARNATIONS 

A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: N. C. Lambourne, The Cottage, 

Park Road East, Uxbridge. 
Six points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 


[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.]} 


CALIBAN 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 467 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday foliowing the date of issue, addressed to 
** CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


3 4 5 6 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
Dr. Jessie Blundun, Montclair, Silverdale Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex 


ACROSS 


1. What the spider 
wished to show the 


fly ? (13) 


DOWN 


2 and 25. Fervent, in 
either kind of spirit. 
(3) (3) 


9. Headlamps 

sumably. (13) 
12. Topping in the 
dairy. (5) 


pre- 





10. Stanley Wey- 
man’s description of 
the Cardinal’s 
whereabouts. (15) 


11. Rulers in the 
undiscovered New 
World. (3) 


13. Recanted in a 
pamphlet no doubt. 


(9) 


14. Discovered in a 
cab eleven days ago. 


(5) 


16. Perhaps the coon 
is ill, and so there 
was an accident. (9) 


18. The Coming 
Scots. (9) 


19. What a lark one 
could have here. (5) 


20. Judge of a bitter 
A. (9) 


23. A youngster who 


shoots. (5) 


24. Not the same as 
a Battle Royal. (15) 


26. This is not a 
bicycle lamp. (11) 


3. They are never 
common people. (5) 
4. We go first, she 
follows. (5) 

5. Things speed up 
when they are 
opened. (9) 

6. Oriental writers no 
doubt take a dip in 
it. (9) 

7. Knock - out first 
and last. (5) 

8. Orchestra 
(13) 


stalls ? 


15. How the castle 
was prepared for 
war. (9) 

16. Pass over the 
artillery. (9) 

17. Location of little 
Johnny’s head. (5) 


21.Comes from 
Ebury. (5) 

22. Expiry of a lease. 
(5) 

23 (rev.) Hazardous 
opinion. (5) 


25. See 2. 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON TUTORIAL CLASSES 
APPOINTMENT Or STAFF TUTOR 











of Staff-Tut -- iF. ol 
post ‘or in 

in West Lancashire at a salary 
from 350 '0 {400 pet annum, to qualifications, 


will date from August Ist, 1 
Be 
ge Ol re a a ee 

undersigned, te whom application Neg -~ a yh 
|, to whom eats sedan te 
cm Culimeiie ent te de ain of ton 
plang: Bho fw 
1939. 


Feb., 1939. 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
_ EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


STANLEY DUMBELL, 
Registrar. 





£400. The is pensionable. ied women are 
Snacily 3 fit : 
Application . with further particulars and con- 


ditions of appointment, to be obtained from the Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hail, Wakefield, to whom they 
should be returned not later than 6th March, 1939. 


INDIAN POLICE. 
In 1939 it is proposed to recruit for this Service by 
examination and by selection without com- 
examination. No guarantee can be given that 
recruitment by competitive examination will be continued 


after 1 
Candidates must be British subjects of non-Asiatic 
domicile 





Seventeen tments will be made (if so many 
candidates be found suitable), two-thirds on the results 
of ac examination to be held in conjunction 


competitive 
with that for the Burma Police (Class I) and for cadet- 
ships in the Army and Air Force commencing on 
June 27th, 1939, and the remainder by selection without 
competitive cxamination. 

Candidates for appointment by examination must be 
= 19 and under 21 years of age on August Ist, 1939; 

or appointment by selection must be over 21 and 
- 4 23 = of age on August = 1939, and must be 
graduates of an approved Univers 
One appointment to the fume “Police (Class I) will 
also be made by competitive examination. 

Full and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Secrerary, Services and General 
Department, India Office, Whitehall, S.W.1, or, in the 
case of appointments to be filled by selection, the 

Boards of Universities in the British Isles. 
forms of application must reach the India 
Office not later than April ist, 1939. 
InpIA OFFICE, 
February, 1939. 
TH! 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS I). 

The entry 3 the Indian Civil Service and for the 
Burma Civil Service (Class I) closes this year on 
by selection and partly written competitive examina- 
tion. A candidate is at ao to apply for appointment 
Fae methods, but a separate form must be used for 

each. Forms may be obtained from the Services Depart- 
ment at the India Office or from the Appointments 
Boards of Universities in the British Isles. The age 
limits are 21-24 on August rst. Candidates for appoint- 
ment by selection without written examination must 
have taken a good Honours Degree, but those who are 
sitting for their Final Honours Schools this year maf be 
admitted provisionally. Full particulars can be had by 
spplying, to the Services Department at the India Office, 
tehall, London, S.W.1. 
INDIA OFFICE, 
February, 1939. 





BURMA 








BERDEEN Public Library. Applications are in- 
vited from Male Associates or Fellows of the 
Library Association, over thirty years of age, for the post 
of Sub-Librarian. Salary £300-£360: superannuation. 
Applicants should have practical experience in classifica- 
tion and catalogui ——— with copies of 
testimonials pe dressed to the Librarian, 
Aberdeen Public Seine a not later than Saturday, 4th 
March. Canvassing will lead to disqualification. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Mensesch 
Officer to the Tyneside Council of Social Service. 
Applicants must have a suitable University Degree and 
some experience of social research. Commencing salary 
£250 per annum. For further information apply to 
Tue Drrector, 17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
@)XFORD. Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 
invited for a SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP of the 
maximum value of £100 per annum for a woman graduate 
wishing to read for an Oxford research degree or to pursue 
some other definite course of research. Applications by 
April 15th. Further particulars from the Hall Secretary. 


WANTED English Master, to teach English language 
and literature and, if possible, some elementary 
science, for t Training School in Scotland for 
German refugee and girls, ages 14 to 17. Board 
of Education Tea ’ Certificate desirable but not 
essential. Salary according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. Write the Secretary, Whittingehame Farm 
School, Ltd., 31a St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 























LEISURE is 
well spentin reading 


for a DEGREE 


Ocne Seam problems is that of making the best 

2. © those who are studiously inclined 
we et spare time might well be occupied in 
reading for a Degree ; not merely for the resultant 
material advantages, but also for the widening of out - 
look and development of mentat abilities. Moreover, 
under experienced and sympathetic guidance study 
becomes a pleasurable occupation. 


@ London | rees are open to all. You 

—_ not attend the harreny. All that is necessary 

ortn ue three exams., Matriculation (or, if you are 

the shorter Special Entrance Exam. }, Inter- 

er Narn and Final; you may study for these at home 
and in your own time. 


@ Wolsey Hali Posiai Courses for the above exam- 
mations are conducted by a staff of 56 University 
Graduates. These Courses comprise Lessons, Test 
Model Answers, correction of your work 
solution of all difficulties by your tutors. A 
} sent: a ln that, in the event of failure, tuition 
will be continued free. Fees may be spread over the 
period of the Course. 


@ Write for Free Prospectus and Guide to Degrees, 


saying if your preference is for Arts, Science, 
Economics, Commerce, Law or Theology. Address 
the Director of Studies, Dept. VH24, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS : DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. 














APPOINTMENTS—continued 


WANTED immediately, 
three children, 7, 5, 3. 
Street, Somerset. 








intelligent mother’ $s 
Apply Mrs. Tony Ci 





literary- 


require Box 4102. 





REgUIRED half-day cook help, 3 to 8 p-m. 
ewess, small family, Centrai London. Box 413 





OCIALIST, T.U., young, married, keen 

politics, experienced organising, public 

wants full-time job. WIHLLIAMS, I 
Middlesex. 


C ANCE for dog-lover. 





Speaks English, French, Italian. English 


Reply Box 4108. 


ENTLEWOMAN, 
post as Companion 
Box 4085. 


crienced, domesticated, 
lousekeeper. 








ences. 











help ; . 


WOMAN graduate, or good standard EF nglish, ‘Sec -jalist, 
30’s, required as secretary-collaborator to author ; 
itical work. Write full particulars and salary 


Non- 


interest 
speaking, 
Silverdale, Enfield, 


Austrian lady, qualified aan 
trainer, kennelwork, seeks domestic post in country. 
references. 


secks 
Excellent refer- 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


ARK, 


I. 








EPORTING SHORT HAND, DUPLICATI NG. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel. : Holborn 6182. 
UPLICATING _ and TYPEWRITING, etc. 
Authors’ MSS., Novels, Plays, Schedules, etc. 
All work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED, 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4). 
UPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSL A- 











TIONS, Authors’ MSS., etc. Speciality Left-Wing 
work. Efficient service, lowest ara .  -- ON- 
TINENTAL BUREAU, 303 High Holborn, Ww ist % HOL 9944. 

AULTLESS TYPEWRIT ING. Authors” MSS >| 

Novels, Plays, Theses. PE RF EC 3 DUPLI- 
CATING. (School Magazines a Speciality TRANS- 
LATIONS 45 Languages. MARY ABBOT ry eee: 
House, W.C.z2. CHANC ERY 8317 and &67 
\ ANUSC -RIPTS quickly and accurately typed. 
+ Moderate charges. Marjorig Appot, 37b St. 
Peter’s Square, W.6. Riv. 6385. 

XPERIENCED TRANSL ATOR, Geamen, French, 
technical or otherwise. Also accurate typewriting, 
CHAMBERS, 201 Marylebone Road. Pad. 7913. 





'T YREWRITING. Speed, 
Satisfaction assured. ELSIE NerwTON, 1 
Street, W.C.1. HOL born, 1165. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
} AVE your favourite suit copied cxactly in a ‘ 
Peel” Cumberland Tweed, £4 17s. 6d 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns and partic 








intelligence, accur 
Parten 


acy. 





ohn 
Fit 


rs 


post free. REDMAYNE, LT»D., 10 W igton, Cumberla “¥ 
~OMETHING can be done with the most depres: ing- 

b looking London back-garden. Consult JOHN 

SIMON, 525 Finchley Road, N.W.3. *Phone 

HAMpstead 1081. 

NEw Portable Typewriter for sale. Royal de Luxe, 

16 guinea current model. Nearest offer 11 
guineas. Apply, 36 Beech Avenue, Radlett, Herts. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


BikK CR COLLEGE 
niversity of London 


alg GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1. 
Evening Courses for the rees of the University of 
London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND S« IENCI 
Courses in Classics and in French, English, Germen and 


Italian Literature and Languas¢ 
Open to Non-University Student 
Studentships to the value of over {800 «ar rded 
annually to students of the College 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus frec 
For full particulars apply to the Srcrutary 
MRKESCK COLLEGE, Perrer Lanz, E< 


THe PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOY MEN 
Complete Teacher’s Training for Girls 
im all Branches of Physical Education 
Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG! 
A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
University of London in Physical Education, alse for 
the Certificate of the Chartered Society in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics 
Particulars from: THE SecRETARY, A: 


Erdington, Birmingham. 


College, 





HE BEDFORD PHYSIC AL TRAINING COi 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal! 

Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medics! 
ee. Massage, Dancing, Hockey Lacro« 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £145 p wmifun 
For peepee ‘apply SECRETARY. 


HE BEDFORD FROE BEI TRAINING COLLEGI 
FOR TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent. Bedford 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: My! 
Marcaret Spence. Students are prepared for 
examination of the National Frocbel Union. ‘The cour 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence, £103 1< 
to £110 $s. Fees without residence, £24 135. per annur 
For further information respecting Courses, Bursar 
and Residence, apply to the Secrerary. 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Cand 
dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over ma 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 908 Wolse 
Hall students have passed the London Speciai Entrance 











Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Direct 
or STUDIES, Dept. VHooe2, Worsey Hatt, Oxrorp. 
HAMPSTE AD MUSIC SCHOOL, | 
Road, N.W.3. Co-Principals Stewart Dea 
M.A., Mus. B. (Edin.), Katherine Bird. Praining 


Music and Dramatic Art by expert Staff. Individuai ; 
class teaching. Conducting and orchestral practice und 


Stewart Deas. Prospectus and all information *phonc 
PRI. 5548. 
PERSONAL 
OSPI r AL ITY urgently moods ed for outstanding 
would 


emigree writer, whose capable young wife 
work au - iy as cook or housemaid. Box 410s 


\ OMAN journalist, really cor mpetent, requiré i 
re-write articles for foreigner for first-class public: 
Box 4119. 











tion, 
PV Res 1 SSTION and Nerve Case 
as tie Soum, WC. Wed 





St. Francis Hospital 





CG ERMAN for Beginners, Readers of Poetry, Scientists. 
J Write Dr. WALDE, 167 Gloucester Terrace, W.2 
CCOUNTANT (qualified) advises incon ta 
Books kept. Audits, ctc. Compar ies mec 
Interview without obligation. Box 3997 
TO, lady, ANTHONY PANTING is n't a Universal un 
“ but a photographer who will pho coguaghh ats, et 
as well as you. WELbeck 4950. 5 Paddington Stree 
War. 
\ THEN hard worked, nea worried or annoyed 
A TOM LONG pipeful fills the ling void 


’ THE ART OF RECORD BUYIN«‘ 
Few gramophone users have time to compare all a 
versions of the particular works they wish add to 
collection. ‘To help them make their 
booklet, “ The Art of Record Buying,” 
best recording of over 1,000 classical wor 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE Gram 


Stamps for a free copy. 
PHONES LimiTEepD, 11 Grape Street, ! j wv 
TEM. 7166-7. 
SORE IGN ACCENT ELIMINATED. Spercn Ds 
Fects Corep. Pusiic SPEAKING, Volce PropuctTio» 
Lessons West End and Hampstead GLADYS NyRt 
L.R.A.M, (Elocution), 114 Haveret Hill, N.W 
1)! rEC TIVES. Divorce, Enquir 
moderat Consultation ree 
DETECTIVES, 12 H enrietta Street, W.C.2 I B 
H°*% rO STOP SMOKING. Quick 
harmless, as grateful 1,000’s testif 
Write : CARLTON CHEMICALS, 251 Bi 
LOANS 
APV ANC ES £50 > euninentie with or without 
Immediate and Private 
REGIONAL TRUST, LTD., 8 Clifferd Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Regent so% 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


IN THE DOLDRUMS-—-RUBBER QUOTA DECISION-—— 
LONDON DEPARTMENT STORES 


Rarety have the stock markets been so idle. Wall Street has 
been reporting the smallest volume of turnover on record for years 
and Throgmorton Street has been so quiet as to be reminiscent 
of a Sunday afternoon. Not that the revival of political con- 
fidence, which was apparent last week, has evaporated, but it 
appears that the number of investors who felt more cheerful about 
the international outlook was not sufficient to carry markets to 
much higher prices. Perhaps the pause indicates the desire to 
wait upon further news from Spain and Mussolini. Domestic 
news this week has provided no basis for an improvement in 
business. The Courtaulds dividend was 4 per cent., against 
10} per cent. in 1937, which confirmed the worst fears. The 
home railway earnings so far published gave the market no grounds 
for bullishness. It is expected that the chairmen at the annual 
meetings will stress the seriousness of the present decline in 
traffics in order to underline their case for a “‘ square deal.” If 
I were to hold any home railway stock I would prefer Southern 
Railway. The question of an increase in London Passenger 
fares will come before the Railway Rates Tribunal in March. If 
an increase is granted the Southern Railway will derive substantial 
benefit from the London Suburban Pool, a benefit estimated at 
an amount equivalent to }? per cent. on the § per cent. preferred 
ordinary stock. Southern preference and preferred ordinary 
stocks are at present quoted on attractive yield bases : 


Present 
Price Yield % 
Southern Railway 5°, preference .. i gI £5 10 O 
Southern Railway 5°, preferred ordinar 
stock ‘ i “ys Foe ‘ 61} a3 3 of 
+ Only 4} per cent. was earned in 1938. 
* * > 


Westinghouse Brake and Signal Company, which I have recom- 
mended in the past, had a satisfactory report to show for the year 


FE —===F 

[ CUMULATIVE 

INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


This Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the 
| safety secured by reserve fund accumulation. It pays five- 

sixths of the income every half year to the unit holders and 
reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method it gives 
unit holders advantages of compound interest, as the 
growing reserve fund increases the capital value and 
revenue of the Trust. 




















£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend- 
paying compamies in the different fields of British Industry, 
and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end 
of 1937 have been worth upwards of £258. Without 
reserve fund accumulation it would have been worth £176. 


The fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best 
British industrial companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the 
anticipated yield exceeds £5 12 0 per cent. This 
would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at 
the rate of £4 13 4 per cent. gross per annum, and 
the allocation of the equivalent of 18 8 per cent. to 
reserve. 


Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker 
or Bank. Current price (Feb. 14) 17/3. A descriptive 


booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, 
The Trustees, or from the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


Chairman : Hartley Withers 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 














(NATional 4931) 
































ending September, 1938. Earnings were equal to over 32 per 
cent. on the capital and dividends were maintained at 17} per 
cent. The company is thus building up a strong financial posi- 
tion. Nevertheless the shares are now unpopular in the market 
because the foreign business of the company represents a large 
proportion (perhaps 50 per cent.) of its total sales. Actually the 
company’s most important customers are the home railways. 
I would say that the market’s anxiety about Westinghouse foreign 
business is exaggerated. It has now completed 86 per cent. of its 
deliveries under the Polish brake contract and 67 per cent. of its 
deliveries under the Lithuanian brake contract. The company 
will undoubtedly benefit from the increase proposed in the facili- 
ties of the Export Credit Guarantee Department. Since the report 
the shares have fallen back to 49/3 and now return a dividend 
yield of £7 2s. per cent. and an earnings yield of over 13 per cent, 
” *x + 

The International Rubber Committee’s decision to maintain 
during the April-June quarter the present 50 per cent. export 
quota was welcomed by holders of stocks of the commodity. 
An increase in the quota to 55 per cent. would undoubtedly have 
resulted in a fall in the price of rubber to 7}d., at best. As it is, 
spot rubber has advanced—not sensationally—from 7}d. to 8d. 
per lb., with May deliveries quoted at 8}d. From the point of 
view of Mincing Lane this is satisfactory. Whether the Inter- 
national Committee is serving, on a long view, the best interests 
of the plantations is another matter. Hitherto the Committece’s 
policy has appeared to be aimed at the maintenance of a manage- 
able stock position. Now, world stocks at the end of 1938 amounted 
to 457,000 tons. Given the 50 per cent. January-June export 
quota, fresh supplies are unlikely to exceed 425,000 tons. United 
States consumption in January exceeded 46,000 tons. If this 
rate could be maintained for the whole of the half-year, world 
consumption in that period would top the 500,000 ton mark. 
Such a calculation is possibly too optimistic ; sales of automobiles 
in the U.S.A. are reported to be falling behind production. Even 
so, a forecast of 485,000 tons as the half-year’s in-take will probably 
prove not unduly sanguine. That would mean that end-June 
stocks would be under 400,000 tons, or less than the equivalent 
of five months’ consumption. That may spell 9d. rubber—a 
consummation pleasing to the market in the short run, but attained 
at the cost of forgoing the chance, which an enlarged quota would 
have afforded, of reducing output costs in the estates. 

* * * 

The substantial fall which has taken place during the past six 
months in the market valuation of London store shares is a re- 
flection of the belief that the 7.3 per cent. decline in Central and 
West End retail turnover recorded last year must have affected 
profit margins adversely. The results now published, first, 
by Dickens and Jones—a Harrods subsidiary—and subsequently 
by Harrods itself, confirm the correctness of that anticipation. 
Dickens and Jones show earnings of £106,893, against £125,097, 
and the dividend is reduced from 12} to 10 per cent. In the case 
of Harrods, profits have fallen from £817,802 to £738,191, and 
the decline would have been more severe had it not been for the 
fact that the accounts include an extra £18,000 from D. H. Evans’ 
increased 1937-38 distribution. Even so, Harrods is distributing 
only 16 per cent., as compared with 18} per cent. paid in each of 
the past two years. I give below a sample list of prices and yields : 


High Present % Gross Yield 
1938 Price Earned Paid °, on Div. 
Barker, John & Co. 
so we -. 7a 5316 29.8 15 is 12 © 
Debenhams 1/- 4/14 2/74 40.7 20.83 £718 9 
Harrods £1 stk. 76/6 60, - 19.0 16 £5 69 
(approx.) 
Selfridge Provincial 
Stores Ordy. stk. 
= ee : 7/6 4/4} *2.2 *1.5 — 


* Actual earnings and dividends for 5 months ended Jan. 31st, 1938. 

The good results achieved by D. H. Evans in 1937-38 have been 
repeated in 1938-39. Profits have risen from £137,778 to 
£143,800 and the dividend is stepped up from 12 to 13 per cent. 
This is helpful to Harrods, but I suspect that D. H. Evans is an 
exception in the general trend. Both Harrods and Barkers seem 
to be fully valued at present prices ; Debenham’s capital structure 
is highly geared; and Selfridge Provincial must be regarded as 
speculative. Central London Department stores are faced with 
two bear factors—reduced upper-middle-class purchasing power 
and increased competition from improved suburban shops, 
whose patrons escape the fatigues of traffic congestion in the West 
End. 
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Company Meeting 


GAS LIGHT & COKE 


COMPANY 





SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S ADDRESS 


Tue Two Hundred and Thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company was held on February 1oth at Gas 
Industry House, London. 

Sir David Milne-Watson, Bt., LL.D., D.L., the Governor, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Brian Wood), having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Governor commenced by expressing regret at the loss the Com- 
pany had sustained by the death of Mr. Fooks, adding that his place had 
been taken by Mr. C. W. L. P. Reed. He also referred with regret to 
the death of Mr. Galbraith, the late Secretary. 

Continuing, he said: Ladies and gentiemen, we will now take the 
accounts. On the capital account you will see that we have spent 
altogether £960,000, £17,000 of which was on land, £96,000 on build- 
ings and machinery, £172,000 on mains and service pipes, £352,000 on 
meters, and £323,000 on appliances. Against these we have written 
off £838,000, making a net increase in capital of £122,000. During 
the year it has not been necessary for the Company to issue any further 
stock, 

RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 

The result of the working of the year is as follows: The balance 
transferred from the revenue account to the net revenue account is 
£2,066,000, as against {2,050,000 for the previous year. This balance, 
after allowing for interest and dividends distributed in respect of the 
June half-year, leaves a sum of £802,000. This enables the directors 
to recommend the usual dividend on the 3} per cent. Redeemable 
Preference stock, 1970, the 4 per cent. Consolidated Preference stock, 
and the 3} per cent. maximum stock, and a dividend (unchanged) at 
the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on the Ordinary stock. The 
payment of these dividends, together with the necessary contribution of 
£20,000 to the redemption fund, will absorb £748,000, leaving £54,000 
to be carried forward to the credit of the current year’s accounts, as 
against £102,000 carried forward last year. 


INCREASED Cost OF COAL 


At the end of the year the directors found it necessary, with great 
regret, to announce a forthcoming increase in the price of gas. During 
the past year the company has been using coal purchased under contracts 
dated 1935. Since then the price of coal has risen substantially. Our 
former contracts have run out and our company has from now on to 
bear a very heavily increased cost. It is impossible to adopt the policy 
of allowing the coal industry virtually to impose what price increases it 
thinks fit, and then to complain when the costs of other things directly 
dependent upon coal rise, too. The public has to pay in terms of the 
price of gas, of electricity, and of a vast range of industrial products 
in whose manufacture coal is an important factor. 

You can imagine that it may be a temptation to put off the evil day 
by reducing some essential expenditure such as our provision for the 
proper maintenance and renewal! of plant. But a company which takes 
that easy way out jeopardises its own future and paves the way for a 
slow decline that is certain, though it may not be outwardly visible. 
I am convinced thai the directors’ decision is the right one in the interest 
of continued efficiency and of the extension and ultimate cheapening 
of the vital service which we provide for the community. 

Before leaving this question of the price of gas, let me put the whole 
matter in perspective once more by reminding you that our increase 
means an addition to the gas bill of the average London working-class 
household of 1$d. a week and of three-farthings a week to the Old Age 
Pensioner or anyone in similar circumstances. We have postponed the 
increase to the last possible moment, and during the recent cold spells 
the consumers have been getting gas at the old price, although we are 
paying more for the coal. 


Errecr OF WEATHER CONDITIONS 


The year that has just closed was from our point of view a most 
extraordinary one. In March, and again in November, temperatures 
were quite abnormally high. I am satisfied from a study of the figures 
that in these temperature conditions a drop in sales of only a little over 
I per cent. shows that our business as a whole continues to expand. 

In support of my view I may point to the remarkable output figures 
which were achieved during the blizzard just before Christmas, although 
the temperature and the conditions were by no means a record even 
in comparatively recent years. ‘The figures of gas output broke all 
records, on five consecutive days we beat our previous record day, and 
on Wednesday, December 21st, we reached the remarkable peak of 
265,000,000 cubic feet, 17,000,000 cubic feet above our previous record, 
and by far the largest amount of gas ever supplied in a single day by any 
undertaking in the world. 

The number of cookers, hotplates and gas rings in the district 
increased by over 42,000; fires, radiators, etc., by 23,000; water 


heaters by over 45,000 ; wash coppers by 16,000; and refrigerators by 
11,000. 





The technical development of gas central heating has proceeded 
rapidly in recent years, and with the coming of special tariffs, enabling 
gas to compete with other fuels, a considerable number of houses arc 
now centrally heated by gas. 

We put in new installations for Odhams Press, the Daily Sketch, 
and Daily Mirror, which, added to those I have told you about in 
previous years, means that almost the whole of the great newspapers 
in London are now on our list. In addition, our successes cover such 
diverse buildings as 10 and 11 Downing Street, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
Wembley Stadium, the Stock Exchange, the latest block of flats in Park 
Lane (Fountain House), the Office of Works building in Kingsway 
(Victory House), and last, and perhaps most notable of all, the new 
buildings erected by the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
This last is a tribute indeed. We need not look for any better evidenc 
of the intrinsic merits of gas for central heating and central hot wate 
supplies, nor of the great field for development which awaits us, than 
the fact that a body of specialist experts in the heating of buildings 
and houses should have selected gas central heating for its own corporate 
use. 


KENSAL Housk SCHEME 

As you know, Kensal House is in one aspect a demonstration of what 
we consider to be the ideal fuel service for working-class dwellings. I: 
was opened in the beginning of 1937, and during 1938 we have seen thc 
idea begin to extend. 

The London County Council have decided to conduct an important 
experiment on a large scale, based upon the Kensal House scheme, and, 
in addition, some 10 or 12 large private building estates have adopted 
the Kensal House system practically in its entirety, and estates built by 
the borough councils of Chelsea, Paddington, Stoke Newington, 
Islington, and Westminster have adopted some of its most important 
features. 

The smoke abatement campaign has achieved during the 12 month 
since I spoke to you a success which surpasses our expectations. W\ 
have had support from authoritative quarters in all parts of the country 
and are particularly gratified that the campaign carned the blessing 
the Minister of Health himself, Mr. Walter Elliot, and the Leader of the 
London County Council, Mr. Herbert Morrison, who expressed in th« 
most direct terms the Council’s resolve to do whatever it could, both as 
a great local authority and as one of the largest landlords in the country 
to clean our skies and our homes. 

A little later the First Commissioner of Works, Sir Philip Sass 
reported to the House of Commons that Whitehall was no longer to be 
** Blackhall ” and that every fireplace in the Government offices, as we'!! 
as many of those in the House of Commons itself, were to be smokc! 
this winter. Smoke abatement is also one of the reasons why 
Kensal House idea has been winning so ready an acceptance. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COKE 

The past ten years has seen a very great improvement in the qualic 
and standardisation of coke sold and also in the range and efficien 
coke-burning appliances. This progress is the direct result of techni 
research and marketing organisation carried out under the auspicc 
the London and Counties Coke Association. 

As a result the production of coke for sale in the South ha 
during this period by nearly 1,000,000 tons, representing some 2,000,00¢ 
tons of additional coal carbonised. Besides the obvious uses of coke for 
domestic grates, kitchen boilers, and large-scale central heating and watc 
heating, new and important markets have been developed for spe 
purposes connected with agriculture ; 200,000 tons of coke are now us 
for grass drying, and this total is increasing. Other uses are the heatin 
of orchards as a protection against frosts during the season when th 
fruit is setting and warming the soil. In addition, interesting cxper 
ments are now under way for the lifting of fog from aerodromes thro 
the use of banks of coke braziers. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place if I take this opportunity of offering 
to the great public authority under whose supervision we operate, th 
London County Council, our warmest congratulations on the Jubile: 
which it will soon celebrate. The list of matters in which we and they 
have common interests and concern would probably surprise you by 
length, and over this whole field of day-to-day discussion and co-oper: 
tion there operates a spirit of practical good will though neither p: 
slackens its zeal for the proper performance of its own function 

In conclusion, the thanks of the directors are due to all grades 
company’s service for their devotion to duty during the past yea: 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held to consid 
resolution approving the London Gas Undertakings (Regulations) B 
now before Parliament. The Governor, after briefiy explaining the Bi 
moved the resolution, which was seconded and carried unanimo 


incrceascu 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course of Two Lectures on “ RECENT AC- 
COUNTING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES” will be given by Se T.. Hi. 
SANDERS (Professor of Accounti the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, nel University) 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (H 
ton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on FEBRUARY 27th and 
28th, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Mr. C. J. G. Palmour, F.C.A. (President of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants) and at the 
Second Lecture by Mr. Walter Holman, A.A 
(President of the Society of Incor, rated Accountants). 

A Course of Two Lectures on “ THE CARE OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED ” will be given by MR. W. G. EADY, 
C.B., C.M.G. (lately Secretary of the Unemeemeymens 
Assistance Board) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton _— on acy W.C.2) on 
FEBRUARY 21st and 22nd, at woot % oe First 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by f. L. C. Robbins, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Professor of Economics in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT oC ei 
Ss. J. W ORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











4 Me WORLD SERVICE GROUP 





LECTURES AT 13 CHESHAM PLAce, S.W.1, at 8.30 p.m. 
Feb. 21st. BARON PALMSTIERNA, G.C.V.O 
Subject: “ Bae 
Chairman : S. Collen-Smith. 
Feb. 28th. MISS POCOCK (Eugenics Society). 


Subject: “ FrRoM GENERATION TO GENERATION.” 
Film we 
Chairman : Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. 


March 7th. MR. C. S. COLLEN-SMITH (Founder 
World Service Group). 
Subject: ‘A PsycHoLoGist’s CONTRIBUTION TO 
CuiLp WELFARE AND OTHER URGENT PROBLEMS.” 
Chairman: Lady Wild. 
March 14th. J. BRAUN, M.D. 
Subject: “* HUMAN RADIATIONS DETECTED BY THE 
PENDULUM DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT. 


Chairman: Hector Munro, M.D 
March 21st. DR. B. KINGHORN- HENDERSON, 
M.A., D.L IT a 
Subject: ‘ Uropran EDUCATION.’ 
Chairman: E. F. Bentley, M.A. 
Admission by invitation only. Particulars of the 


World Service Group from the Hon. SECRETARY, 13 Ches- 
ham Place, S.W.1. 
= YOGA AND L IFE.’ A public Lecture by Bernard 
Bromage, M.A., at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
(off Holborn), W.C.1., to-day, Friday, Feb. 
17th at 8 p.m. Chairman: Berta Ruck (the novelist). 
Tickets, 1s. 6d. at door or from the “ Modern Mystic 
and Monthly Science Review,” 6 Bear Street, Leicester 
Square, W.C.2 . 
‘HE Cc HURC ‘H OF 
Lecture by Dr. 





Square 


“THE FUTURE.” A public 
A. Heidenreich at the Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square (off Holborn), W.C.i, on Friday, 
Feb. 24th at 8 p.m. Chairman: Sir Francis Young- 
husband, K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. Tickets, 1s. 6d. at door 
or from “ The Modern Mystic and Monthly Science 
Review,’ ’ 6 Bear Street, Leicester Square, W C2. 

R* ‘VISE D dates of Professor Hilton’s Halley 
Trust Lec tures‘will be found on page 255. 


M”,~. 3. 





Stewart 





AND 


CUR RRY will speak’ on “ Prysics 
nd Red Lion Square, 


at Conway Hall, 


Holborn, on aside next, the 21st inst., at 7 p.m. 
Admission free. 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOc IE TY, Conway 
\ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, 
February roth, at 11 a.m., MORITZ J. BONN, D.Sc. : 
*“* MIGRATION IN THE MODERN WORLD.” 6.30 p.m., 
Concert Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors 
welcome. 

"THE ETHICAL CHURCH, ~ Queensway, ” Bays- 
water, W.2. Sunday, February 19th, at 11 a.m., 


MRS. FLEMMING: “ SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF- 

CONTROL. 6.30 p.m., MR. BLACKHAM: “ Ture 

COURAGE OF OUR Désints. Y 

|} AMPS" rEAD RUSSIA TO- DAY SOC IE rie 
Professor J. D. Bernal on Science under Socialism, 

153 Finchley Road, N.W.3, 8.15 p.m., Wednesday, Feb, 

22nd. A¢c loka ion 6d. and Is. 


Reman SHORT LECTURES | 





** PosteR DesiGn,” by Frank Pick. Chairman: Austin 


Cooper. February 24th, at 6.1§ p.m. 

RI IMANN SCHOOL, Regency St., S.W.1. Vic. 3131. 
Ww rite for Lecture List. 

“oT YE ARS OF THE RED ARMY.” Speakers : Major 


Rust (author of Britons in 

Pancras Town Hall, Euston 

at 8. Also film of Red Army 

songs and marches by John Goss 

awrence (baritone) and orchestra 

from Russia To-day Society, 8 Red 
and at doors. 


S. Hooper, Wm. 
Spat L R. Bishop at St. 
Road, Friday, Feb. 24th, 
Choir and Ensemble, 
Choir, Martin L 
rickets, 6d. and Is., 
Lion Square, W.C.1, 
‘EX EDUC ATION CENTRE, 1 13 
S.W.1. Consultations, rs. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. Open Mondays, 
welcomed. 





Eccleston Street, 
Library books, 2d. 
7-9 p.m. Visitors | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 261 
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Chief Administration: 


7, CHANCERY LANE 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


XPERT advice given on the choice of Progressive 
Boarding Schools. Cicsty C. Wricut, Ltp., 
50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


MALTMAN's GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. Head 
Ss Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS. Aim—to develop 
character, intellect, healthy growth of child for good of 
community; encourage self-expression; increase re- 
source and initiative by practical work. Girls prepared 
for Universities, Medical Profession and advanced work 
Music, Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. 
1s acres grounds. 


K -ESW ICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. 

education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. 
and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. 
open § scholarships. Fees £82. 


[HE NU RSE RY SCHOOL, 
and boarding, 2-7 years. 














I 











Boys 
Frequent 





Thaxted, Essex. Day 
Modern methods and 





equipment. Children up to Io years taken for the 
holidays. Surrtey Paut-THOMPSON (Dartington Hall 
Training). Thaxted 245. 

] AMPDEN Sc HOOL, 14 Holland Park, W.11. The 


Kindergarten (age 5-7) of this co-educational, non- 
profitmaking school has some vacancies for the present 
term. This Group has paint, clay and woodwork ; 
cooking ; excursions and constructive free-play ; begins 
early lessons ; has music and dancing and every oppor- 
tunity to acquire French and German at most of these 
activities, from native teachers. Apply LEsLiz Brewer, 
Headmaster. Park 4775. 

I R OOK! ANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 

school and all-year-round home. Sound, early 
education and careful training. Boys, 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply; SECRETARY. Crowborough 299. 
HicH MARCH, BEACONSFIELD. PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sound Modern 
Education in Healthy surroundings. Headmistress : 
Miss WARR. 


N? EW HE RRL LINGE :N SCE HOOL | (recognised by the 
4 Board of Education) welcomes English children to 
grow up with German children in a home-like atmosphere. 
Principal ANNA ESSINGER, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 
Tel. : Eas tling 6. 


EL T ANE SCHOOL : COUN’ r RY BRANCH « open- 
ing near Melksham, Wilts, in May. Usual academic 
standards with country pursuits. Fees specially moder- 




















ated. Headmaster: G. Broox, B.A. Present address : 
Beltane School, Wimbledon. 
DEI L’ T ANE SCHOOL, Wimbledon (WIM _ 1589). 


Day and Boarding, boys and girls, 5-18 years. 


} AL Ss TE AD “PLAC E, near SEVE NOAKS, Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. Recognised 
by Board of Education. 





Progressive | 








N.Y., 
$.E.1; 


Post Office, 1928. 


Published Weekly at 10 Great 


High Holborn, 





PINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
and teaching methods maintain 
ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 


ment, diet, 
health and 
boroug’ 


ppiness. 
h 224. 





CUDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. P ive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 

country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
| ogy > All-round education at moderate inclusive 
ees. Miss M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


HE BYRON pages: SCHOOL, HIGHGATE, N.6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education. Day school 

for Boys and Girls, from 5-14 years. Nursery class 
2-5 years. Mountview 6403. 


INEHURST HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 

Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 

on. — ereaea Riding. Muss M. B. Rew. Goud- 
urst 11 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL, 16 Wedderburn Road, 
N.W.3 (near Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 
educational sc La taught by new methods 
throughout the school by qualified native teachers. 
Special arrangements for children as day-boarders 
until 6 p.m., or as weekly or termly boarders. Apply 
PRINCIPALS ; *HAMpstead 0648. 














ADMINTON SCHOOL, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858.) 

The School, which is run on modern lines, has a high 
standard of education and gives every opportunity for 
the development of personality and individual gifts. 

President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT 
Murray, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B,. M. Baker, B.A. 





(CHILDREN’S FARM, ROMANSLEIGH, NORTH 
DEVON. A country home-school for boys and 


girls under 14. Crisis bookings received now. 





OE ELIZABETH SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonsdale 
Westmorland. Recognised, fully cquipped, 150 
pupils, boys and girls, 10-19. Boarding and tuition ice 
£22 10s. per term. 





RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENcer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. Ken. 5640. 





S lt CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 

(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 





progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 

(Camb.). 

RUDOLE STEINER SCHOOL. Coeducational 
boarding and day. From three. King’s Langley 


Priory, Herts. 





EDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
(Founded 1893.) A co-educational boarding school 
for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school 
for those from s-11. Inspected by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Country estate of 150 acres. Home Farm. 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £100, £60, £30, will be offered 
in May, 1939. For particulars apply to the Headmaster : 
F,. A. Merer, M.A. (Camb.). 





HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. Sound modern 
education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old, 
PROGRE SSSIVE private school, children under nine, 
wishes hear from similar school in country able 
take as boarders small group of children, also two or 
three adults willing do educational or domestic work, 
in event of war. Box 4081. 
"AVENIR, Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland (4,100ft.). 
4 Twenty boys and girls ( (4 te to ) 18). 














LITERARY 


WRIE FOR PROFIT. Send for free bookict 
ReGenT INstTiTuTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8, 








CAN YOU WRITE ? 
If you have ideas you can be taught to turn them into 
money. HOW? THE PRESS COLLEGE will teach 
you how to write for publication. 
Write for free booklet: THe Principat, Dept. 1, 
The Press College, 109 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 











OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 

CASH, LOEB CLASSICS WANTED. L. SIMMONDS 
184 FLEET STREET, E.C. onde Gielborn 5440.) 


LANGUAGES 


THE 


L INGUISTS’ 
CONVERSATION AND TUITION 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


SPANISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN. 
Dramatic Soc’y. Sports Civus. 
CONTINENTAL SNACK-BAR. LOUNGE. 

84 KING SW. AY, LONDON, W , W.C.2. HOLBORN 2921 2. 


W YANTED, French in exchange for ‘German or English. 
Box ee s- 





MUSICAL TUITION 

SIGHT RE ADIN G and Memorising. Proved system. 
Ensures immediate results. Special course for 

| beginners. —PENROSE, 166 Notting Hill Gate, W.11. 
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